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PROLOGUE 


Matthew Gabriele 


T wo of my favorite stories set in the Middle Ages involve the Emperor 
Charlemagne (768-814). The first has Charles sending emissaries to 
his friend, the Islamic Caliph Harun al-Rashid. While in the East, the 
hunting prowess of German dogs and their Frankish masters so impresses 
Harun that he recognizes Charlemagne’s superiority as ruler. Thus, 
Harun decides to give Charles “the land which was promised to Abraham 
and shown to Joshua’’ (the entire Holy Land), although pragmatism 
dictates that, given the distance that separates the two rulers, Harun 
would remain the land’s caretaker on behalf of Charles.* Mighty 
impressive dogs. 

The other story begins with Charlemagne journeying to the East to 
prove to his queen that he is the greatest king on earth. Along the way, 
Charles visits Jerusalem, where he meets the patriarch (and is mistaken for 
Jesus!). Then, on his way home, Charles does find a potentially greater 
king than himself in Hugo, king of Constantinople (Byzantium). After 
enjoying Hugo’s hospitality, Charles’s vassals boast of their superiority 
over their Byzantine hosts by telling of the great feats they could each 
accomplish. Hugo asks them to back their claims up and they do, thanks 
to Charles, the relics he procured at Jerusalem, and the intervention of an 
angel. So impressed, Hugo becomes Charlemagne’s vassal, after which 
Charles and his army return to Paris.^ 

Recently, there has been an explosion of interest in Charlemagne. In 
the past ten years, eleven full-length, scholarly studies have offered 
new insights into him and his historical context.^ One should also add 
to this list the numerous more general full-length studies of religious, 
social, cultural, political, artistic, scientific, and economic aspects of 
the Carolingian age.’* Then, there are studies on the historiography of 
Charlemagne.® But this collection does not follow that path. It is not 
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about that Charlemagne—not about the Frank who ruled in the late 
eighth and early ninth centuries. 

Instead, this collection is about other Charlemagnes. There is the late 
ninth-century Charlemagne whose dogs so impressed Harun, the 
twelfth-century Charlemagne who proved his worth during his visits 
to Jerusalem and Constantinople, and the countless other Charlemagnes 
who featured prominently in the art, history, and literature of the cen¬ 
turies succeeding 814 C.E. All of these Charlemagnes may be different, 
exotic, even “fictional” if you will, but they still contained some sort of 
truth to an audience in the central Middle Ages.^ The chapters presented 
in this volume are about an idea, or cluster of ideas, that came to be asso¬ 
ciated with “Charlemagne” during the late ninth through twelfth centu¬ 
ries. To talk about Charlemagne during this period was to evoke 
something more than a man, something larger. This is, as Eugene Vance 
has noted, Charlemagne as discourse.’ 

And just like the study of Charlemagne the man, the study of that 
cluster of ideas-the Charlemagne legend-has similarly enjoyed a rebirth 
of sorts in recent years.** This volume will showcase some of the variety, 
complexity, and subtlety of the manifestations of the Charlemagne legend 
during the Middle Ages. In the process, our authors will touch on themes 
such as memory, kingship, apocalyptic expectation, and crusading. The 
list could go on—and hopefully will in further studies. 

In our introductory section, we open with two complementary 
chapters, both drawing out themes such as Carolingian ideals of kingship 
and Frankish identity that will be more fully developed in subsequent 
chapters. Thomas F. X. Noble looks at the ninth-century “raw 
materials”—the main documents—with which later manifestations of 
the legend were constructed. ITe reflects on the long shadow that 
Charlemagne cast over his descendants and on how changeable his legacy 
was in the generations immediately following his death. Next, Paul 
Edward Dutton considers the how and why of the transition from “Charles” 
to “Charlemagne.” Attacking these “raw materials” from a quite different 
angle, Dutton fundamentally reconceptualizes the significance of the 
epithet magnus that so quickly became attached to the Carolingian’s name. 
In doing so, Dutton elegantly demonstrates the role of Charlemagne’s 
court, especially his poets, in this process. The Charlemagne legend, in 
effect, began within his own lifetime. 

Part I takes up the complex, varied memory of Carolingian rulership, 
ultimately derived from Charlemagne but sometimes only obliquely 
referenced, as that memory passed into the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Through close textual analysis of Adeniar of Chabannes’ early eleventh- 
century Chronicon, Daniel F. Callahan discovers two great opposing forces 
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at work: the first a great evil in the form of the Caliph al-Hakim as 
antichrist, and the second a great good in the form of Charlemagne. For 
Ademar, Charlemagne was such an ideal ruler that he would soon return 
from the dead to battle the forces of evil as the Christian Last Emperor. 
The Last Emperor, but in another guise, is the focus of the next chapter 
as well. Taking as his cue the election of Godfrey of Bouillon as ruler of 
Jerusalem after the First Crusade, Jay Rubenstein explores how Adso of 
Montier-en-Der’s Carolingian understanding of empire guided the barons’ 
choice of Godfrey over his main rival, count Raymond of Toulouse. 
Here, the model for Godfrey and his supporters was not Charlemagne per 
se but rather a more general memory of Frankish (Carolingian) kingship 
based on aspects of Charlemagne’s reign but with the man himself 
removed. Wendy Marie Hoofnagle centers her study on Anglo-Norman 
England in the twelfth century. Scholars of medieval England have often 
assumed that Charlemagne played little or no part in the image making 
of the Anglo-Norman kingdom. Hoofnagle, however, demonstrates the 
central role ofFrankish ideas of fmpen'Mtn, again derived from Charlemagne’s 
reign but without the explicit focus on the man himself, in informing 
Anglo-Norman identity as new rulers of heterogeneous peoples. 

Part II looks at some instances of how Charlemagne himself was used 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Elizabeth Pastan revisits the 
thirteenth-century Charlemagne windowin Chartres cathedral. Traditionally, 
scholars have tried to locate the meaning of the window by looking 
exclusively at Charlemagne. Pastan, however, turns this traditional inter¬ 
pretation on its head by suggesting that the window may indeed use the 
image of Charlemagne as crusader and relic collector but is really intended 
to authenticate the relic of the Virgin Mary’s sancta Camisa. Jace Stuckey 
then picks up on one small theme in Pastan’s chapter, as he traces the 
evolution of Charlemagne’s legendary journey into Spain and how his 
image was slowly transformed into a crusading archetype. Finally, Anne 
Latowsky investigates the conscious interplay of parallel, rhetorically 
charged scenes in the Latin Descriptio qualiter and the Old French Voyage of 
Charlemagne —two popular narratives of Charlemagne’s journey to the 
Holy Land—and reveals a relationship of meticulous engagement between 
the texts. 


Notes 
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this volume. 
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occidentale (Fasano, Italy: Schena, 2003); Max Kerner, Karl der Crosse: 
Entschleierung eines Mythos (Cologne: Bohlau, 2001). The dissertations 
noted above are all in the process ofbecoming books. In addition, although 
older, Robert Folz, Le Souvenir et la legende de Charlemagne dans VEmpire 
germanique medieval (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1950); and Susan E. Farrier, 
The Medieval Charlemagne Legend: An Annotated Bibliography (New York: 
Garland, 1993) should be mentioned as the best starting places for any 
investigation of the Charlemagne legend. 
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CHAPTER 1 


GREATNESS CONTESTED AND CONFIRMED: 
THE RAW MATERIALS OF THE 
CHARLEMAGNE LEGEND 


Thomas F. X. Noble 


S hortly after Charlemagne died (28 January 814), an anonymous monk 
of Bobbio lamented the emperor’s passingj A few stanzas convey a 
sense of the poem: 


From lands where the sun rises to western shores, 

People are now crying and wailing. 

Alas for miserable me. 

The Franks, the Romans, all Christians, 

Are stung with mourning and great worry. 

Alas for miserable me. 

The young and old, glorious nobles 

And matrons, all lament the loss of their Caesar. 

Alas for miserable me. 

Francia has endured awful wounds [before], 

But never has suffered such a great sorrow as now. 

Alas for miserable me. 

Surely, one feels, this was the universal sentiment at the death of the 
majestic Charlemagne. But this was not so. Soon, some revealed doubts 
and voiced criticisms. Then, as the ninth century wore on, Charlemagne’s 
reputation shifted from the secular and concrete to the religious and 
mythical. Recent work demonstrates some of the many ways in which the 
history of Western Civilization can be read into and out of the changing 
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views held by passing generations on the great figure of Charlemagne.^ 
The following pages take a more limited sweep, aiming to make acces¬ 
sible the “raw materials” from which later readings of Charlemagne 
were constructed—readings as can be found in the other chapters in this 
volume. 

Not long after Charlemagne’s death, his son Louis undertook a series 
of steps that were at once indicative of his own conception of the imperial 
office and critical of his father’s discharge of that same office. On arriving 
in Aachen, Louis was concerned about “debauched” people at court and 
summarily dismissed his sisters, whose immorality was seen to be a 
blemish on the court and on his father’s reputation.^ Louis also sent missi 
throughout the realm to “do justice and to relieve the oppression of the 
people” and they discovered a “numberless multitude” oppressed by the 
counts or their subordinates.’^ Ermoldus Nigellus says, coyly, that 
Charlemagne had been too focused on war and had unwittingly permit¬ 
ted abuses to crop up.^ In 822, at Attigny, Louis sought generally to make 
amends for all injustices committed by himself or by his father.^ In effect, 
the early years of Louis’s reign had authorized criticism of Charlemagne 
and his regime. 

During the 820s, explicit accusations of injustice and oppression 
turned into more delicate criticisms of Charlemagne himself. In the 
first instance, criticism took the form of dreams and visions, beginning 
with the monk Wetti (recorded in prose and then in verse). On 
November 4, 824, the Reichenau hagiographer and schoolmaster Wetti 
died after having related a series of visions. Shortly after Wetti’s death, 
Heito, then a simple monk at Reichenau but formerly abbot of the 
monastery (806-23) and bishop of Basel (803—23), wrote a prose ver¬ 
sion of the visions recounted by Wetti to the monks gathered around 
his deathbed.^ An angel had led Wetti on a tour of the afterlife where 
he had seen monks, priests, and bishops punished for worldliness, 
greed, and immorality. Wetti saw heaps of wealth piled up by counts 
who had abused their power—some of whom he recognized—and the 
counts themselves in torment. This moralizing criticism is interesting 
but would hardly have gained much attention had Wetti not seen a 
certain prince (Charlemagne) “who had once reigned over Italy and 
the Roman people,” now with an animal gnawing at the unfortunate 
prince’s genitals. Wetti was amazed that a man who had done so much 
for the Church was suffering so. The angel-guide said that even such a 
man as this cannot escape punishment for sins of the flesh, even if 
eventually Wetti was assured that the prince would pass on to the 
realm of the blessed.** 
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A few years later, Walahfrid, a Carolingian “young man in a hurry,” 
wrote to his former teacher Grimald, then a chaplain at Louis the 
Pious’s court, to say that he was forwarding his verse rendition of Wetti’s 
vision, which the otherwise unattested Adlagis had requested to he 
prepared.'^ Walahfrid was in this instance much hemmed in by his need 
to follow Heito’s prose version. In only one respect did he alter the 
received text. The opening letters of verses 446-61 spell out, in acrostic, 
CAROLUS IMPERATOR.*® Heito’s mild discretion was abandoned. 
Charlemagne was consigned by name to otherworldly punishment for 
sexual misconduct. 

One is tempted to wonder whether certain stories that gained currency 
later in the Middle Ages might also have arisen in the context of these 
moral censures of the 820s. A late ninth-century life of St. Amalberga 
says that Charlemagne was smitten, followed her everywhere, and once 
rushed into her oratory and seized her so violently that he broke her 
arni.^* A later tale insinuated that Charlemagne had incestuous relations 
with his sister Cisela and that he gave her, already pregnant, to Count 
Milo of Angers in marriage. The child she bore was Roland.*^ 

The Vision of the Poor Woman of Laon adds to the moral dossier on 
Charlemagne.*® The text must be West-Frankish for there is no obvious 
reason for anyone else to have associated it with Laon. Nevertheless, its 
manuscript transmission is almost entirely south German, and it regularly 
circulated with Wetti’s vision, usually following that text. Hubert Houben 
has plausibly suggested that Heito himself redacted the text. How the 
story actually got to Reichenau is an open question but the fact that it did 
so suggests that it enjoyed some currency when Wetti’s visions were 
circulating. 

The Poor Woman’s vision criticizes Charlemagne, his son Louis, and 
Louis’s first wife Irmingard. In a state of ecstasy, a man dressed in a 
monk’s habit showed the Poor Woman a place where the saints were 
reposing peacefully and wrongdoers being punished. The “Prince of 
Italy,” obviously Charlemagne but unnamed as in Wetti’s case, was among 
those being tormented for some unspecified sin. She did say, however, 
that Charlemagne would be released from his torments if Louis per¬ 
formed seven agapes, which is probably to be understood in the sense of 
alms, or meals for the poor.*'* The Poor Woman also saw Pico (Count 
Bego, “who was a friend of this king”) lying on the ground while two 
demons poured molten gold into his mouth saying, “Because in the world 
you were always thirsty like this, but could never be satisfied, drink now 
until you are full.” Bego held offices under both Charlemagne and Louis, 
and was Louis’s son-in-law, but the Poor Woman explicitly connects him 
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with Charles. In this respect, her vision parallels that of Wetti who saw 
counts—almost certainly Charlemagne’s counts—being tormented for 
corruption. The rest of the Poor Woman’s vision heaps blame on Louis 
and on Irmingard for the “murder” of King Bernard of Italy, reminding 
us again that these dream texts possessed powerful contemporary political 
messages.*® 

Around the same time, a monk named Rotchar, perhaps from 
St.-Benoit-sur-Loire, went to the infirmary after morning prayers and 
fell asleep.*® An angel appeared to him and led him on a journey culmi¬ 
nating at an inexpressibly beautiful house in the form of a throne. Rotchar 
saw a multitude of saints, including Charlemagne who approached him 
and identified himself: “Son, you ought to know that I am Charles.” 
Charlemagne went on to say that his presence among the saints was owed 
to the “devout prayer of my faithful men,” thus implying that Charlemagne 
had passed some time in punishment and purification. The text continues 
with accounts of monks, some of them named and still alive in Rotchar’s 
monastery, who were being tortured for various failings. This monastic 
criticism appears to have been the actual purpose of the text, but one 
must wonder why it contains a rather gratuitous account of Charlemagne’s 
escape from punishment. 

One more bit of moral criticism falls into these years. Shortly after 
Abbot Adalhard of Corbie died in 826, Paschasius Radbertus wrote his 
Vita Adalhardi}^ Although Adalhard was Charlemagne’s cousin and served 
him in several important capacities, his Vita does not lay particular stress 
on Charlemagne’s reign. Nevertheless, Paschasius says that Adalhard, 
even though still a youth, “chose to become a friend of justice and truth 
rather than consent to unlawful proceedings.”*** The unlawful proceed¬ 
ings he had in mind involved Charlemagne’s repudiation of his wife, the 
daughter of the Lombard king Desiderius. Paschasius insisted that the 
woman’s dismissal was unlawful, and that Charlemagne’s taking of a new 
wife was illegal and implicated the king in perjury. The early years of 
Charlemagne’s reign may have been fraught with political and diplomatic 
tensions but Paschasius put his emphasis squarely on Charlemagne’s 
immoral divorce and remarriage without any consideration of the wider 
context.*^ 

In addition to this more or less explicit “oneirocriticism,” and its 
possible echoes, there is another dreamy text from the late 820s that 
contains one, or perhaps two, implicit criticisms of Charlemagne: De 
imagine Tetrici, by Walahfrid Strabo.^** The poem of 262 hexameters is 
complex, rich, and difficult in both its language and its meaning. Young 
Walahfrid (he was 20 or 21) was preparing a laus imperatoris and went 
into Aachen’s courtyard. There, in the presence of several statues. 
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including one of Theodoric that Charlemagne had brought from 
Ravenna in 801, Walahfrid went into a dream-like state. First, he had a 
Boethian-influenced dialogue with scintilla in which he related most of 
what he wanted to say about Theodoric and Charlemagne. Then he 
turned to some peculiar reflections prompted by Aachen’s organ and 
followed these with a series of rather conventional panegyrics on the 
members of the imperial family and a few courtiers. Michael Herren 
has perceptively interpreted the poem as a typological exegesis of 
Exodus 28 and 32, with Louis as Moses. 

Charlemagne’s presence hovers over the poem. Yet, what Walahfrid 
says about Charlemagne is never as positive as what he says about Louis the 
Pious, the “new golden age,” and the second-generation imperial family: 

We see that the ages which the ancient poets call golden 

have arrived in your time, great Caesar. 

You fill with your goodness whatever is able to be lacking. 

Let others have treasure for their ornament; may you be 
More distinguished for your merits. 

A few lines later Walahfrid makes explicit this distinction between 
ornament and merit: 

You [Louis] rule a people called to the beauties of paradise 
Over temples built upon sacred stones, great king. 

Your famous father at one time enhanced their importance. 

His golden effigies sport at the tops of columns. 

To his genius I do not apply the teaching of Plato. 

Near the end of the poem, Walahfrid explains this reference to Plato: 
“Only then does a prosperous republic arise / When kings are suffi¬ 
ciently wise and wise men are kings.So, to Walahfrid, Charlemagne 
lacked a certain kind of wisdom that has evidently emerged in the new 
age. His failure to be wise is somehow tied to ornament, to treasure, 
to effigies (perhaps of himself, perhaps of others) that he either permit¬ 
ted or erected; the fact that Louis is compared to Moses in the poem 
suggests that ornament, treasure, and effigies ought be connected with 
the Golden Calf. 

One must remember that Walahfrid’s musings were prompted by a 
“golden” (actually bronze) statue of Theodoric that Charlemagne had 
brought from Ravenna.^® Early in the poem, Walahfrid wonders why 
the statue of Theodoric had been fashioned. Scintilla answers with a 
savage critique of Theodoric, who was proud, miserly, greedy, wretched, 
tyrannical, and a plunderer of the poor.^® As Herren has noted, Tetricus 
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represents a wordplay on Theodoric’s name, but not as a translation or 
Latinization. The word is a confection built from taeter (“harsh,” 
“gloomy,” “cruel”).It is by no means clear that Walahfrid was trying 
to characterize Charlemagne in this unflattering way but it does seem 
that the poet was questioning Charlemagne’s tastes and inclinations. 
Einhard famously reported that Charlemagne loved “very old barbarian 
songs” and assigned Germanic names to the months and winds.Louis’s 
biographer Thegan memorably remarks that Charlemagne’s successor, 
on the other hand, “despised the pagan songs which he had learned as a 
youth, and wished neither to read, nor to hear, nor to learn them.”^® It 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that Walahfrid was discretely 
criticizing Charlemagne’s sense of the past, his models, and perhaps his 
heroes. 

However, the poem was not uniformly negative toward Charles. At 
the point where Walahfrid launched into his panegyrics of the members 
of Louis’s imperial family and of some key courtiers, he did speak very 
warmly of Charlemagne: 

Christ grant the he [Charles the Bald] follow in deeds, character, ability, 
life, virtue, triumphs 

Peace, faith, goodness, spirit, speech, daring. 

Right belief, counsel, success, and loyal children 
Him whom he follows in name.^” 

A bit later, Walahfrid speaks of Einhard, insisting, “No less should be our 
reverence for this great father.”^^ Two points arise. First, just as visionaries 
could criticize Charlemagne’s sexual misconduct, so too Walahfrid could 
chastise him for a flawed sense of the past. Second, between the 
composition of Walahfrid’s Visio Wettini, which he sent to the court to 
draw attention to himself, and De imagine Tetrici, Einhard had written his 
mighty Vita Karoli. It may be unfair to characterize Walahfrid as a 
complete opportunist as Peter Godman does, but it is certainly likely that 
as a young man on the make, Walahfrid trimmed his sails to the prevailing 
breezes.What the poem tells us is that well into the late 820s, the elites of 
the new generation could and did remember Charlemagne differently— 
sometimes critically. 

Had nothing more been written about Charlemagne, his legacy might 
have appeared very different to us. In the same late 820s that Walahfrid 
was writing, however, when criticism seemed to have a free hand, Einhard 
wrote his elegant Vita Karoli. In the years ahead, the interpretation of 
Charlemagne presented by his erstwhile courtier changed the polarity of 
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the discussion almost diametrically. Surviving in no fewer than 134 
manuscripts, the work was hugely influential.^^ 

There has been considerable controversy over when Einhard wrote his 
Vita and why he wrote it. We need not rehearse the luxuriant details. Both 
internal and external hints point to a date of 828 or 829 for the composi¬ 
tion of the Vita and for its presentation at the court of Louis the Pious. 
Some of these hints are helpful for dating the text and understanding some 
of Einhard’s reason for writing it, and they contribute to an understanding 
of the author’s portrait of Charlemagne. 

In his first extant letter, addressed to Einhard himself and dated to 
829—30, Lupus of Ferrieres makes explicit reference to the Vita, which 
he has read and admired.^® Toward the end of Einhard’s own preface, he 
says, “Thus I present this book to you,”^'’ and a London manuscript of the 
Vita has “Einhard to his G., Greetings.’’^^ It is likely that “you” and “G” 
refer to Louis’s palace librarian Gerward, who seems to have left the court 
around 829 or 830, not before composing a dedicatory poem for the Vita 
in six verses. The last of these texts critical of Charlemagne, Walahfrid’s 
De imagine Tetrici, dates from 829. With good reason, scholars have 
suggested that Einhard wrote, at least in part, to answer these critics.^** 
Moreover, the years 828 and 829 were extremely difficult ones for Louis 
the Pious with disastrous military campaigns, political unrest, and familial 
strife.These years would have been a propitious time for an old hand 
such as Einhard to remind the new generation of what it had been like 
under Charles. 

In his own Preface, Einhard gives three reasons why he wrote the Vita: 
He was an eyewitness and could report more fully and accurately than 
anyone else; he thought it desirable to record the now scarcely imitable 
deeds of Charlemagne, lest they be forgotten; and he was under personal 
obligation because of “constant friendship.”'^® Of the three major classes 
of manuscripts, long labeled A, B, and C, two, A and C, always have 
Einhard’s Preface. The B class lacks the Preface and opens with Gerward’s 
dedicatory verses.'** It seems safest to conclude that the A and C classes 
represent Einhard’s own conception of what his text was to look like, 
with the text running Preface, Vita, and Testament.'*^ 

Einhard’s debt to Suetonius’s Vitae XII Caesarum has been known since 
Isaac Casaubon discovered it in 1595.'*^ Einhard himself may have read 
Suetonius at Fulda, but the Roman historian was not widely known in 
the Carolingian period or for a long time thereafter, so Einhard could not 
have expected his contemporaries to spot his reliance on the text. Why 
did he use it, or what use did he make of it? For a long time, these 
questions were answered obliquely. Scholars contented themselves with 
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saying that Einhard was a skilled stylist who nevertheless lacked originality 
and who, accordingly, assembled direct and indirect borrowings from 
Suetonius into an essentially unreliable composite picture. Einhard pro¬ 
duced the thirteenth Suetonian life.'*'^ But in 1932, Siegmund Hellmann 
published an article that changed everything."^® Hellmann’s argument is a 
fairly simple one: Einhard wanted to characterize Charlemagne and 
Suetonius provided him with a model for doing so. Einhard was no 
slavish imitator. He organized his material differently than Suetonius, 
omits—alas—Suetonius’s delightful anecdotes, virtually never quotes 
Charlemagne’s own words (only four times, I believe), and never explic¬ 
itly or implicitly criticizes Charlemagne; whereas Suetonius ranged from 
principled criticism to utter ridicule. Moreover, while Einhard explicitly 
says he will treat the life, character, and deeds of Charlemagne, Suetonius’s 
Vitae generally treated the statesman and human being but did not include 
“deeds” {resgestae) as such—something Einhard well knew. What is more, 
Einhard alters Suetonius’s organizational scheme in another way. Einhard 
discusses deeds, namely war and diplomacy, then personal character, and 
finally government. Suetonius did not use such headings, preferring 
instead to sweep various details into thematic bins that suited his pur¬ 
poses at the moment. Therefore, Suetonius offered Einhard possibilities, 
inspiration, but not a blank template to be copied."*® 

Hagiography also may have exercised some attraction for Einhard 
(himself a hagiographer) too."*’ In his Dedication and Preface to the Vita 
Martini, Sulpicius Severus says that he dare not let Martin’s miracles be 
forgotten, that the life of the holy man should serve as an example, and 
that the aim of Martin’s life and of his Vita is to lead men to salvation."*** 
Einhard expresses a parallel concern that Charlemagne’s deeds must be 
saved from oblivion, but he undoes the hagiographical convention of 
life as imitation in saying that those deeds are almost inimitable. Most 
important of all, Einhard’s portrait of Charlemagne is rigorously secular. 
In other words, Einhard might have taken vita et conversatio from hagiog¬ 
raphy; if so, he transposed them into a different key. Nutritor is a word 
common in hagiography. For Einhard, it means patron, benefactor, and 
supporter in worldly terms. Charlemagne was not a humble wonder¬ 
worker. He was excellentissimus and famosissimus, words that, to that point, 
could only apply to secular greatness."*'* 

Einhard built up his secular portrait of Charlemagne in three layers.®*’ 
First, Einhard acknowledged that Charlemagne was a man of piety but 
denied that he was a man of the church, an ecclesiastical reformer, a 
divinely appointed king, or an Old Testament king. In chapters twenty- 
six and twenty-seven of the Vita, Einhard says that Charlemagne followed 
the Christian religion all his life, helped the poor, in his own lands and 
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abroad, and made generous donations to the church of St. Peter. We find 
no references to David andjosiah, no mention of the ecclesiastical legisla¬ 
tion that fills pages in the capitularies and canons, and no hint that Christ 
aided Charlemagne’s armies. Second, Einhard writes from a decidedly 
Frankish point of view, fusing the identities of Charlemagne and the 
Franks. Charlemagne’s victories enhanced the reputation of the Franks. 
He preferred Frankish food and clothing. He was a good family man in a 
Frankish sort of way. Einhard’s account of Charlemagne’s life after his 
imperial coronation tell us almost nothing about day-to-day administration 
but instead focuses on additions to the Germanic law codes, the preser¬ 
vation of the “very old barbarian songs,” and the naming of the months 
and winds in Frankish. Third, Einhard figures Charlemagne in terms of 
moral qualities. He may have derived some inspiration for doing so from 
Suetonius, but Cicero is a more likely source. Einhard stresses pietas, 
reverentia, patientia, constantia, magnanimitas, magnitude animi, and animositas 
by never letting Charlemagne become an abstraction; he is always a 
flesh and blood human being. He was the greatest man of his time but 
always only a man. Charlemagne’s many fine qualities inhered in him 
personally, not in his office. 

Einhard’s impact may be gauged in various ways. For one, the critical 
voices went silent. In 839, Wandalbert of Priim wrote about the miracles 
of St. Goar.®* Early in the text, he speaks of the “most excellent prince 
Charles,” but a bit later on, he mildly rebukes Charlemagne for failing to 
keep a promise to visit Goar’s monastery. Charlemagne and his sons 
Charles and Pippin approached the monastery by boat. The sons accepted 
Abbot Asuerius’s invitation to visit but Charlemagne remained in his 
boat. That night, in darkness and strong currents, he was driven about 
wildly until he prayed to Goar. The saint released him from this dire 
predicament and Charlemagne immediately visited the monastery and 
gave it a handsome donation. For good measure, Goar cured Charlemagne’s 
wife Fastrada of a toothache.®^ Clearly, this story is more about the cult of 
St. Goar than about Charlemagne, and the tone of moral indignation so 
evident in the 820s has vanished. 

In contrast to Wandalbert, all the other evidence points in a more 
positive direction. Gerward, as noted, prepared some dedicatory verses 
for Einhard’s Life, in which Gerward spoke of “Charles the Great.”®® 
This may not seem particularly striking. We are accustomed to speaking 
of Charles the Great, Charlemagne, and Karl der Grosse. Indeed, we are, 
but they were not. Gerward went a bit further than Einhard who says 
simply that Charles was “the greatest of the men of his time,” not that he 
was “Great” tout court. Thegan, writing about Louis, called Charles “the 
great emperor,”®"* whereas the Astronomer, like Einhard, speaks of 
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Charles as second to none.^® When Walahfrid prepared his Preface to 
Einhard’s Vita, Walahfrid went beyond his predecessors in writing about 
“the most glorious emperor Charles.”®^ In the mid-840s Nithard, the 
historian of the civil wars among Charlemagne’s grandsons, wrote about 
“emperor Charles, rightly called great by all nations.”®^ Slowly but surely, 
Charles was becoming “Great.” 

This process is evident in the manuscripts of Einhard’s Vita as well. The 
earliest ones do not have Vita Karoli Magni, while the later ones all do.®** 
One can see earlier criticisms being laid aside. Still, another factor that 
should not be overlooked is that “Great” (Magnus) was as much an epithet 
as a characterization. That is, Charles may eventually have acquired his 
own nickname as a way to differentiate him from other Carolingians 
named Charles.®"* 

The reigns of Charlemagne’s grandsons Charles the Bald (840—77) in 
the West-Frankish Kingdom and Louis the German (840—76) in the 
east-Frankish Kingdom were rich in evocations and emulations of the 
reign and legacy of Charlemagne.®® Both kings patronized scholars as 
their grandfather had and received or commissioned historical works, 
including copies of Einhard’s Vita Karoli. Charles modeled his Marian 
chapel at Compiegne on the palatine chapel at Aachen. In monograms, 
seals, bulls, and documentary forms, both kings imitated Charlemagne. 
Both kings commemorated Charlemagne. Both hewed to his legacy as a 
church and liturgical reformer. Louis the German used Roman, or 
Italian, artifacts in his program of construction. Louis also treated his 
hegemony over the neighboring Slavic peoples as a direct inheritance 
from his grandfather. Louis’s promotion of Germanic vernacular 
literature was featured as a direct imitation of Charlemagne’s work, 
although the reality is that Louis went much further than his grandfather 
had ever gone.®* 

Egon Boshof has prudently observed that one ought to be careful 
about attributing to Charles the Bald (his focus) or to Louis the German 
(by implication) a conscious, lifelong desire to represent themselves as 
“New Charlemagnes.” Much of the evidence cited in this connection 
directly reveals only the thinking of court elites and not necessarily the 
self-understanding of the kings themselves. What is more, a great deal of 
the evidence can be understood in dynastic terms generally. Finally, both 
kings had to respond to a constantly changing political environment that 
made long-term planning well-nigh impossible.®^ Still, it is hard to deny 
Eric Goldberg’s insistence that “the struggle for the Carolingian empire 
between Louis the German and Charles the Bald was becoming a contest 
for Charlemagne’s legacy.”®® 
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Both mythmaking and Einhard’s influence appear in an amusing 
anecdote told no fewer than four times. Einhard famously says that 
Charlemagne tried in vain to learn to write, keeping wax tablets and 
notebooks under his pillows so that he could practice.'’’* In a remarkable 
text, the Visio Karoli Magni, composed around 860 in circles around 
Louis the German “to glorify Louis himself as the defender of the 
church and the only worthy heir among Charlemagne’s grandsons,’’®^ 
we read that an unnamed person appeared before Charlemagne as he 
was falling asleep. The apparition presented Charlemagne with a sword 
“sent by God” and inscribed with some Germanic words. Charlemagne 
was accustomed to keep tablets with himself so that he could write 
down whatever he saw in his dreams. Accordingly, he copied the four 
Germanic words written on the heavenly sword’s blade so that he could 
ask his advisers about them. The visio, masterfully interpreted by Patrick 
Geary, need not capture our attention because, as Goldberg says, it says 
a lot more about Louis the German than about Charlemagne.'’'’ But the 
tablets are intriguing. They appear again in the records of the Synod of 
Fismes in 881, which say of Charlemagne that “at the head of his bed 
he kept tablets and a stylus so that day or night he could jot down on 
those tablets whatever occurred to him pertaining to the advantage of 
the holy church or to the benefit and security of the kingdom.”^^ The 
Saxon Poet says that Charlemagne was never without his tablets.'’*' 
Somewhat later, we learn that Bishop Salomon I of Constance presented 
those very tablets to the monastery of St.-Gall.'’® Although the story is 
especially about Charlemagne’s wakeful vigilance, it is also about the 
undesirability of remembering him as unable to write.^® Memory was 
adjusting history. 

The late ninth century produced two more commemorations of 
Charlemagne, the Qesta Karoli Magni by Notker the Stammerer of St. Gall 
and the verse history by the anonymous Saxon Poet. Each work provides 
precious insights into how Charlemagne was remembered as the century 
ended and each enters into dialogue with Einhard’s account. Although 
both adjust Einhard’s portrait, the very fact that they did so indicates the 
continuing attraction of his Vita. 

Notker (ca. 840—912) wrote his Gesta between late 885 and May of 
887.®* Louis Halphen quipped that the Gesta tell us as much about 
Charlemagne as The Three Musketeers does about Louis XIII. Scholars 
now esteem Notker more highly than Halphen did, but they have also 
found new reasons to validate the quip, since research now suggests that 
Notker wrote a “mirror for princes” for his patron Charles III (“the 
Fat”), commented trenchantly and wittily on his own times, and 
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defended the legitimacy of the East Frankish kings as true successors to 
Charlemagne. What, then, does Notker actually say about Charlemagne? 
The answer depends on how one views Notker’s working habits and 
intentions. He mentions oral informants, and many of his anecdotes 
have the feel of stories that grew with each telling. Yet, he also used 
written sources, especially Einhard, belying a wholly oral, popular 
background. If Notker intended mainly to teach and admonish his 
contemporaries, regardless of how he got his information, then his 
portrait of Charlemagne may lack historical depth and accuracy. 
However, it may also tell us something about Charlemagne himself. 
These differing opinions are actually compatible with each other. Notker 
does convey useful information, does tell us about his own world, and 
does provide us with important insights into how Charlemagne was 
remembered; and a lot of what he says could have been accurate to a late 
ninth-century audience. 

Notker does not narrate, but rather spins anecdotes, originally intended 
to stretch through three books, one each on Charlemagne’s piety, wars, 
and character (yet he failed to finish the second book and never wrote the 
third). The Gestae begin with a reference to God as the creator and 
ordainer of all and then proceed to thirty-four tales about Charlemagne’s 
piety. Book Two contains twenty-one tales about war and diplomacy. 
Right away, it is obvious that Notker has reversed Einhard’s portrayal. 
Notker’s Charlemagne is not merely personally pious; he is also a man of 
the church. Charlemagne acts on God’s prompting, does his will, and 
works as his agent. He is wise, just, and brave but he is a fundamentally 
Christian ruler, a “priest-king” who keeps company with bishops and 
monks. 

Between 888 and 891, the Saxon Poet composed 2,693 lines of versified 
history arrayed in 5 books.^^ Books One to Four, in hexameters, basically 
set the “Revised” Annales regni Prancorum to verse from 771 to 813. Book 
Five, in distiches, recapitulates Einhard’s Vita in its central section but 
opens and closes with original material representing the Poet’s own 
interpretation of Charlemagne. Where the Poet does reprise Einhard, he 
does so with comprehension, reproducing Einhard’s stress on constantia, 
patientia, pmdentia, and magnanimitas. Nevertheless, the Poet writes as a 
proud Saxon who especially remembers Charlemagne as the person 
who, following God’s will, brought Christianity to Saxony. The Poet 
acknowledges that Charlemagne vastly expanded the Frankish realm but 
this is not his focus. Instead, he places Charlemagne, indeed the 
Carolingians, into salvation history as heirs of the patriarchs, apostles, 
martyrs, and fathers. The end of the poem features a series of great 
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teachers leading their people into heaven, and Charlemagne leads the 
Saxons—not the Franks! 

Charlemagne was remembered in very different ways across the ninth 
century. First, he was loudly lamented. Then he was criticized, first for 
political failings, then for moral lapses, and finally for his fondness for 
Germanic culture. As criticism reached its highpoint, Einhard, Charlemagne’s 
former courtier and friend, wrote one of the most remarkable, successful, 
and influential biographies of the whole Middle Ages. Einhard created a 
fundamentally secular Frankish warrior and ruler, and his positive evaluation 
carried the day, even if it was itself subject to various revisions when East- 
and West-Frankish kings sought to make Charlemagne their own. This 
series of revisions handed the future a rich set of possibilities for reflecting 
on, adopting, and adapting Charlemagne. 
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CHAPTER 2 


KAROLVS MAGNVS OR KAROLVS FELIX: 
THE MAKING OF CHARLEMAGNE’S 
REPUTATION AND LEGEND 


Paul Edward Dutton 


C harles may or may not have been Great but he has long had a great 
reputation, and we should try not to let this confuse us. The question 
asked here is simply why this king’s legend began so early and flourished 
with so few impediments. The conditions at the birth of Charles’s legend 
were more than just right, they were perfect: a satisfying number of 
surviving sources that treat him with admiration and awe, few dissenting 
written records, and a turn of history that typed him against the belea¬ 
guered kings and troubled times that followed. My intention here is to 
briefly reconsider the formation of the Charlemagne legend and suggest 
another perspective on how it manifested itself. 

Few historical reputations have been as fortunate as Charlemagne’s. 
Some figures such as Philip of Macedonia lacked a historical herald to 
proclaim their achievements. Some like Hannibal fell on the wrong 
side of history and so left only their wounded enemies to write their 
stories. Justinian laid down a magnificent record of accomplishment 
in deeds, monuments, and laws, but his reputation suffered the unpleas¬ 
antness of a secret character assassination and the ultimate collapse of 
his scheme to restore the Roman Empire. Some like Julius Caesar and, 
indeed, all the Julio-Claudians not only lived with dissenting and 
exquisitely literate critics who doubted their greatness, but they also 
came to have their reputations sullied by a later self-promoting century 
that reviled them. 
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Why one historical reputation for greatness flourishes and another 
fails is a matter for reflection, but neither is the product of mere chance. 
Complex historical and social circumstances have always worked to shape 
and fix reputations (each with its own set of determining factors) that we 
would do well to weigh before we begin to think too deeply about what 
a reputation has become by the time we receive it.* 

Reputations are shaped, sponsored, disseminated, and received by specific 
groups of people at specific times. They do not just happen; nor are they 
objective determinations of merit or achievement. They are, instead, 
created, transformed, and perpetuated by interested parties. In the case of 
Charlemagne, let us not forget that he was one of the architects of his own 
legend, not just because of what he did, but even more because of when and 
how he and his deeds were extolled. Before the formation of a court with 
literary pretensions and his collection of foreign poets and courtiers in the 
780s and 790s, Charlemagne was an historical actor of some importance but 
probably of little lasting or extensive reputation. Our continuing uncer¬ 
tainty about the exact date of his birth is a product of the scant attention paid 
to the child and youth. This king, unlike Roman emperors and many saints, 
would have no contemporary stories told about an auspicious birth, no 
brilliant stars in the sky to announce a cosmic event, no dream visitations to 
his mother Bertrada, and no deeds as a youngster to suggest he was destined 
for great things. His was to be an adult greatness, not a preordained one. 

But with the arrival of poets and teachers in Francia, the legend laid 
down roots. Not a single contemporary poem survives to sing the praises 
of his father Pepin, but more than fifty poems, some of substantial length, 
ring with those of Charles. The Italians Paul the Deacon, Paulinus of 
Aquileia, and Peter of Pisa, the Anglo-Saxon Alcuin, Hibernicus Exul, 
the Spaniard Theodulf of Orleans, and the homegrown Angilbert heaped 
lasting and unrestrained praise on their patron. It is not necessary to 
suppose that Charlemagne sought out the poets to begin fashioning a 
legend, but that was the effect of feeding and housing them at court. They 
were his creatures and their poems his first purchase on immortality. 

Like all good panegyrics, their carmina are exercises in exaggeration 
with none of the ups and downs of Suetonian portraiture to mar a finely 
polished surface. Their songs are ones of unqualified love. The extent to 
which they shaped his image as King David, divinely inspired, all- 
conquering, all-knowing, beneficent, kindly, and kingly, was irrevocable. 
The poet of Karolus et Leo Papa collected the signifiers into a rolling 
thunder of epithetical majesty: 

Charles is vigorous of mind, intelligent and unassuming. 

Distinguished in study, radiant with his shrewd mind; [and so] 
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Fittingly the name “CAROLVS” was allotted to him here on earth, 

That is, a “beloved light” {cara lux) to everyone and wisdom for the land. 

The glorious height of his reputation represents 

All glory and excellence to his servants, an honor to his nobles. 

And hope to the masses. His start promised this at once to the land. 

As apparent by his intelligence as by his surpassing worth. 

Which shines over the earth, for he is powerful, wise, knowing, prudent. 
Brilliant, approachable, learned, good, mighty, virtuous. 

Gentle, distinguished, just, pious, a famous warrior. 

King, ruler, venerable summit, august, bountiful, 

Distinguished arbiter, judge, sympathetic to the needy. 

Peacemaking, generous, clever, cheerful, and handsome.^ 

No room is left for qualification or doubt. Even the loss of most of this 
poem, the one great epic dedicated to him during his lifetime, could not 
impair the construction of his singular grandeur. 

Poets may not all be liars, as Plato once warned, but Charles’s songmen 
invented an image of him that has always wanted testing. They fashioned 
a Charlemagne who overshone everyone and everything, a brilliant light¬ 
house to bathe the world in comforting rays and guide his people home 
to righteousness. He was a great scholar, singularly kind and generous, 
and the fount of all virtue. Even the great one himself must have known 
that this was a product of panegyric, a genre that never sang of kings’ char¬ 
acter flaws, state failures, and human foibles. The image they constructed 
of Charles the Great was, in many ways, the finest collective achievement 
of his court. 

What has been too little considered, in accepting his legend as sure and 
preponderant, is the parchment advantage that Charlemagne and his poets 
possessed. The output of Carolingian writers, especially in those early 
years, was relatively meager when compared to the ancients, but the 
Carolingians had the advantage of employing a tougher writing surface. 
While the papyri of Sophocles and Cicero crumbled in the dry south or 
rotted in the damp north, the parchment used by Charlemagne’s poets 
tended to endure. So that even if relatively few poems and historical records 
of Charlemagne were written, a great number of them survived and were 
passed down in their own or later manuscripts. Also, the gap between the 
scriptoria of the ninth century and the blossoming scribal cultures of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries was relatively short, certainly brief enough for 
some parchment manuscripts to bridge. Once again, particular circumstances 
favored the permanence of one reputation over another. 

Also working in favor of a positive reputation for the Frankish king 
was that almost nothing he said in direct speech was reported, and he 
himself was not a writer.^ Had subsequent generations possessed the 
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king’s direct deliberations, his religious and philosophical thought, his 
little jokes and outbursts of anger, these might have made him seem smaller 
and more knowable. Cicero’s reputation as both a thinker and a statesman 
foundered when his letters to Atticus surfaced in the Italian Renaissance. 
Even Petrarch bolted camp when he came to know Cicero better.'* The 
lack of contemporary pictures and images of Charlemagne is also striking, 
though Einhard did supply a description of his physical form. From the 
standpoint of the formation of a legend, too much information may 
threaten uncomfortable satiety in its consumers, criticism of its many 
details, and radical revision of an all too full and familiar image. Legends 
are general impressions and rest on a central conclusion. Charlemagne, 
cloaked in distance, seems an historical figure almost, despite the many 
biographies, unknowable. For successful historical legends of greatness not 
only invite the imagination of their receivers to shape and expand them, 
they may require it. They depend upon a certain plasticity in the form 
and possibilities of the received story. 

To read the Annales regni Francomm for the period of the great one’s life 
is to encounter a distinct fluctuation of voice. Charles was not always 
Charlemagne. The authors of the unrevised portion of these annals before 
the early 790s generally invoke him with a formula: domnus Carolus rex.^ 
To this base were added adjectives such as gloriosus (769, 779, 781, and 
three times in 787), magnus (781), praecelsus (773), piissimus (788), clementis- 
simus (788), and gloriosissimus (794). In contrast, the early ninth-century 
reviser of the annals hardly names the king at all.*’ In the revised entries 
before 801, he is simply rex. After that, Charles is imperator. The starkness 
of references to the king, whose name is assumed in the running entries, 
comes as something of a surprise after the formula and superlatives of the 
so-called primitive version. 

Only after Charlemagne’s death would the search for the one and true 
epithet settle on MAGNVS. This epithet was no longer just another 
adjective; its effect was nominative. It separated this Charles from his 
grandfather Charles Martel and the other Charleses of his line; and, at the 
same time, it joined him to other bearers of the same designation. But the 
roll of the historical Greats—Alexander, Pompey, Herod, Constantine, 
Theoderic, and Alfred—is inscribed on mottled marble, some veins run¬ 
ning richer and wider than others. What these figures share is singularity; 
each people or distinct period labelling one individual as preeminent, at 
least for a time. But even when the label stuck, it did not always attach for 
a lifetime. Pompey achieved great things early in his career, but ended 
badly and without his head. As the Roman Republic failed, his epithet 
was one full of sarcastic spit for his many mockers.^ Still, each of the 
Greats represents a point of high achievement for a people and a time; 
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they embody and individualize their ages as both symbols and repositories 
of credit. To designate someone as Great and worthy of such praise is to 
assign responsibility. It is as if to say that the Great One caused or created 
his age. So manifest is their singularity that the Greats do not crowd in 
upon each other, but clear a space around their names that others could 
not occupy. 

Yet, among the Greats, only Charlemagne would have magnus fused in 
his legendary name. “Carlemagne” appears in the romance tongue of the 
Oxford Chanson de Roland, but that stabilization of epithet and its effective 
fusion with his name occurred not long after his death, and its basis lay in 
written culture, not oral. “Magnes” is a relatively rare epithet in French, 
“grand” being the preferred equivalent. “Carlemagne” was thus a direct 
accommodation of the Latin expression that the Carolingians themselves 
had come to apply to their king.** 

Charlemagne did have critics while he still lived but they mostly 
remained quiet or did not record their criticisms. Adalhard, his cousin, 
was so displeased with the king’s abrupt divorce of his first wife, the 
daughter of Desiderius, king of the Lombards, that Adalhard withdrew 
from Charles’s court. Yet, the only record we have of his withdrawal did 
not surface for fifty years.** The king’s eldest son, Pepin the Hunchback, 
participated in a revolt against his father but again we only have accounts 
of the revolt that are sympathetic to the king. Einhard blamed such 
conspiracies against Charlemagne on the provocations of his cruel and 
savage wife.*® Other revolts and his firm overthrow of subjected peoples, 
particularly the long conquest of the Saxons, are only related by sources 
sympathetic to Charles. What his relative and rival Tassilo of Bavaria, 
who was forcibly removed from his position, thought of his treatment at 
the king’s hands does not survive. 

So far as the surviving record is concerned, Charlemagne and his court 
effectively controlled what was said about him. That court was his 
personal creation, was close at hand, and was intimate; the nicknames 
that the poets took and which include David in their playful circle suggest 
as much. Thus, by 800, the only sources that spoke in any depth or, in 
many cases, at all about Charlemagne came from his own, bought-and- 
paid-for poets, churchmen, and courtiers. Even when that first generation 
ofpoets and courtiers began to depart in the 790s, others such as Theodulf 
and Einhard emerged and took center stage. 

The low point of Charlemagne’s early reputation was reached in the 
period 810—25." As Charlemagne aged, criticism churned just below the 
surface. When he died, it at last erupted. His greatest and most dangerous 
critic was his own son and successor, at least in terms of what his actions 
said. Louis the Pious came to Aachen in 814, determined to reform 
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Charlemagne’s palace and correct the abuses and corruption he associated 
with the Great One’s court. As new leaders so often do, Louis defined his 
early reign as the reversal of the glaring deficiencies of his predecessor. He 
set about cleansing his father’s palace by sending his sisters away and inves¬ 
tigating the moral corruption of Aachen itself.^^ As part of his campaign 
for moral and religious rectitude, he soon insisted that his sons enter into 
legitimate marriages. One even senses in the exiled poet Erniold, when he 
was later trying to write his way back to court, that Louis’s people thought 
Charlemagne had been far too war-like; belliger, the bringer and lover of 
war, not the pacificus so often praised by his poets. 

Next came the monastic dreamers, who saw Charlemagne suffering in 
some Carolingian equivalent to purgatory. The most dramatic of these 
was Wetti, who on his deathbed at Reichenau in November 824 slipped 
between the worlds of the living and the saved to take a startling tour 
over a panoramic terrain on which souls were being tested and purged, 
and there among the recently dead he found Charlemagne: 

Wetti said that he had seen there a certain prince, who had once ruled Italy 
and the Roman people, and his genitals were being mangled by the teeth 
of a beast, although the rest of his body remained free from injury. Wetti 
was struck with violent bewilderment, wondering how so great a man, 
who had appeared almost alone among others in this modern age in 
defense of the Catholic faith and direction of the holy church, could have 
been inflicted with such a hideous punishment. His angelic guide quickly 
answered that although he had done many wonderful and praiseworthy 
things accepted by God, for which he would not be denied his reward, 
nevertheless, alongside these other goods offered to God, he had given 
himself up to the delight of debauchery and had chosen to end his long life 
in this state. It was as though the small obscenity and license allowed to 
human weakness could be covered over and completely hidden by the 
weight of his great goods. Nevertheless, said the guide, he is predestined 
to [eternal] life in the company of the elect.*'* 

Wetti was not alone, for other dream texts from the early 820s contained 
the same criticism of a Charlemagne condemned to suffer purgatorial 
torment for his earthly lust and disordered domestic life.*^ 

By the late 820s,Charlemagne’s reputation needed saving. Einhard, 
his always loyal courtier, rose to the occasion. It was he who reminded 
this new age of Charlemagne’s immense stature; it was he more than any 
other who packaged Charles as the Great One. The preface to his vastly 
influential Vita Karoli states his purpose: 

I thought that it would be better to write these things down [his personal 
witness of events], along with other widely known details, for the sake of 
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posterity, than to allow the splendid life of this most excellent king, the 
greatest of all the men in his time, and his remarkable deeds, which people 
now alive can scarcely equal, to be swallowed up by the shadows of 
forgetfulness.*^ 

In the wake of a decade’s creeping assault on Charlemagne’s reputation, 
Einhard supplied a rebuttal. The biography’s purpose was not to criticize 
Louis the Pious directly, though there are indirect elements of that, but 
to defend and rehabilitate Charlemagne, the very memory of whom was 
now tarnished and fading. 

More than anyone else it was Einhard who firmly affixed the epithet 
MAGNVS to KAROLVS. When Gerward, librarian and courtier of 
Louis the Pious, passed a copy along to this emperor, he introduced the 
Vita Karoli in these terms: 

You, o reader, being wise, will know that magnificent Einhard 
Wrote this account of the deeds of Charles the Great.*® 

Not all of the 134 surviving manuscripts of Einhard’s small book carry 
the title. Vita Karoli Magni, or Einhard’s preface,*^ but the portrait of 
Charlemagne that Gerward knew was the story of Charles’s greatness, 
just as later generations were to receive their principal image of Charles 
the Great from Einhard.^** And what a packaged presentation of greatness 
it was. Einhard supplied his readers with all the essentials that would lead 
one to see Charles as the Great One: he was the conqueror of vast parcels 
oflands and suffered few setbacks; he was crowned Roman emperor with 
all that that would mean to future rulers; he had an internationally recog¬ 
nized greatness, be it in Jerusalem, Spain, Ireland, England, or Baghdad; 
he was also a builder, a patron of the church, and a loving friend and 
father. As presented by his biographer, Charlemagne was a man of many 
parts, and the Vita Karoli the chief source on which the selective reading 
of the later legend-makers could feed as they saw fit. 

Einhard’s mission was to lay out a consistent and more or less compre¬ 
hensive statement of Charlemagne’s greatness. In doing so, he also answered 
some of Charles’s newly vocal critics. His emphasis, in particular, upon 
Charlemagne as the kind and caring father of a family was a response to 
the dream critics. Even those who doubt that Einhard’s account is 
anything more than a straightforward account of the great one’s career 
and achievements cannot ignore the biographer’s discrete manipulation 
of material, the most obvious case being the collection and loaded 
presentation of the portents of Charlemagne’s death toward the end of the 
book. To give but one example, he regards as a sign of Charlemagne’s 
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approaching death that the bridge over the Rhine River at Mainz, which 
had seemed as if it might last forever, burned down in three hours, 
whereas earlier in the biography Einhard had noted that Charlemagne 
himself (evidently aware of the fragility of the structure) had wanted to 
rebuild it in stone. 

There are other inconsistencies of this sort as Einhard assembled his 
material, but less obvious are his various silences and subtle apologies. 
These not only testify to the prudence for which he was famed,but to 
his firm commitment to present the greatness of his king in the best 
possible light. There are two basic categories here: things that Einhard 
leaves out of the biography, but does not tell us he is leaving out, and 
things he leaves out, but tells us he is leaving out. In the former category, 
there is, for instance, the issuance of the Divisio regnorum of 806, by which 
Charlemagne divided his property between his three living sons. Einhard 
should have known about the document since he himself carried it to 
Rome.^^ Here too should be placed Charlemagne’s execution of 4,500 
Saxon rebels, a deed reported by the Annales regni Pmncorum but not by 
Einhard who surely knew of the event since he knew the annals.^'* Nor 
does he report on the various doctrinal controversies that stirred 
Charlemagne’s court, though again he certainly knew of them from his 
own time at court and from his colleagues Alcuin and Theodulf. 

More important is the second category, for in portraying Charlemagne’s 
greatness Einhard frequently felt forced to act as an apologist. His preferred 
method for dealing with delicate matters was not to deal with them; 
instead he was wont to mention them and then plead ignorance. Into this 
category fall Charlemagne’s childhood, the peremptory divorce of his 
Lombard wife, the flight of Carlonian’s wife and her family to Lombardy 
after King Carloman (Charlemagne’s brother) died, and, of course, the 
conduct of his daughters. The last of these may serve as an example of how 
he handled areas of Charlemagne’s life that were subject to criticism: 

Although his daughters were extremely beautiful women and were deeply 
loved by him, it is strange to have to report that he never wanted to give any 
of them away in marriage to anyone, whether it be to a Frankish noble or to 
a foreigner. Instead he kept them close beside him at home until his death, 
saying that he could not stand to be parted from their company. Although 
he was otherwise happy, this situation caused him no end of trouble. But he 
always acted as if there was no suspicion of any sexual scandal on their part 
or that any such rumor had already spread far and wide.^^ 

The biographer could not ignore the problem itself, which was widely 
known, just as he did not hide the names of the Great One’s illegitimate 
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children. Instead, Einhard first implied that he too did not understand 
why Charlemagne refused to be parted from his daughters, though it 
seems unlikely. Then, Einhard explained Charles’s problematic daughters 
as a matter of Charlemagne’s paternal love for his children, a theme of 
familial affection that dominates the description of his treatment of his 
children and friends. 

In pursuing his case for Charlemagne’s greatness, Einhard felt compelled 
to touch on most matters, even those that might cast his hero in a less 
than favorable light, but he avoided engaging the criticisms and preferred 
to deflect them whenever possible. The dreamers who criticized his 
debauchery were answered with an image of Charlemagne as a good 
father with a well-ordered domestic life. The critics of his sudden divorce 
of his Lombard wife were told that she was sent away for some unknown 
reason.Critics of Charlemagne as being overly war-like were met with 
a description of his wars that is dry and less than stirring. Einhard said, 

I would relate here how difficult it was for one to enter Italy across the 
Alps and what a struggle it was for the Franks to overcome unmarked 
mountain ridges, upthrust rocks, and rugged terrain, were it not my inten¬ 
tion in this book to record the manner of his life, rather than the details of 
the wars he waged. 

In these ways and many others, Einhard set down as consistent an account 
of Charles’s greatness as he could. If he was the architect of the emperor’s 
tomb at Aachen, as has been suggested,^* we once again find him fusing 
the thematic and denominative: “Under this tomb lies the body of Charles 
the Great and Catholic emperor, who gloriously increased the kingdom 
of the Franks and ruled with great success for forty-seven years. 

There is no mistaking the sustained case Einhard makes for 
Charlemagne’s greatness or, at least, his readers never have. From the 
biography onward the epithet held; he was to be KAROLVS MAGNVS, 
Charles the Great. And Einhard, as he would in his history of the transla¬ 
tion and miracles of the martyrs Marcellinus and Peter, was particularly 
adept at packaging and presenting images of greatness and power. 
Carefully cultivating repute was to be his defining literary skill, whether 
of Charles, of the relics, or of himself in his letters. He lived in an age of 
hagiographers who were expert in the selective art of honoring the 
blessed. Their ostensible purpose was to demonstrate holiness and holy 
power but the result was the hoarding, localization, and control of the 
prestige attached to glorious saints. There were institutional, group, and 
individual advantages to be gained in nursing and promoting reputations, 
both those of the saints and of Charlemagne. 
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But as critical as Einhard’s biography was for the establishment of 
Charles’s greatness, something else was necessary, namely his relative 
elevation over the kings who preceded and followed him. The biographer 
had already handled the earlier princes (Charles Martel and Pepin the 
Short), and Louis’s reign provided the answer to the rest. For Einhard had 
worked, Walahfrid Strabo said, during the reign of Louis, “when the 
state of the Franks was battered by many disturbances and was faltering 
in many places.’’^* Had Louis had a magnificent and trouble-free rule, 
Charles’s reputation might never have taken off, for it was contingent 
upon the relative fates of his successors. Einhard’s portrait of the king 
represented return and redemption, as it were, for Charlemagne’s loyal¬ 
ists, a long line of men such as Theodulf (by then dead), Adalhard, Wala, 
and Heito of Basel, who had remained loyal to Charlemagne’s memory 
or, at least, to his royal commitments. In the end, the Vita Karoli confirmed 
the earlier court image of Charlemagne that Louis’s actions had for a brief 
time tainted. It was a vindication of the court that Einhard had known a 
quarter century earlier and of its chief product, the high praise of 
Charles. 

The history of the 820s made this reclamation project possible. For the 
reputations of Charlemagne and Louis stand in inverse proportion; as 
Louis the Pious’s fortunes sank his father’s reputation rose. In other words, 
what may have mattered most in the success and spread of Charles’s stand¬ 
ing were the difficulties that Louis the Pious encountered not long after 
taking office and that continued throughout the remainder of his long 
reign. A long list of Louis’s difficulties can be briefly ticked off: 

• a wooden arcade collapsed upon him and his retinue on 9 April 817 

• the revolt and death of his nephew Bernard of Italy in the aftermath 
of the daring Ordinatio imperii of 817 that had effectively dispossessed 
him of his kingdom 

• critical appraisals of Louis in works such as The Vision of the Poor 
Woman of Laof^ 

• his public confession and penance in 822 for the misdeeds of himself 
and his father, including those against Bernard, the Abbot Adalhard, 
and his brother Wala 

• the birth in 823 of his son Charles the Bald, which would soon 
threaten the agreements with his older sons and the division of lands 
already set out in the Ordinatio imperii 

• the appointment of Bernard of Septimania as his chamberlain and 
the subsequent resistance of his sons and their allies; the rumors 
of the adulterous relationship between the chamberlain and the 
empress Judith 
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• the first revolt of his sons in 830 

• the second and more serious revolt of his sons in 833—4 and the 
deposition of the emperor 

• the various Viking attacks of the 830s^^ 

Louis’s problems made Charlemagne’s reign seem all that much more 
impressive by contrast. Though the historical circumstances that faced 
the father and son were different and, in many ways, incomparable, that 
mattered little to the relative standing of their reputations. For as Louis 
struggled, Charlemagne’s rising reputation became a criticism of his son’s 
own mismanagement of the kingdom. Had Louis contained rather than 
dispersed his court, had Louis controlled a smaller set of scholars, had 
the educational reform and royal patronage of education that had begun 
under his father not been so successful that there were now many writers 
and many of them distant from Louis, he might not have had so many 
vocal and literate critics. 

Still, Louis had his defenders.If Einhard was an apologist for 
Charlemagne, Louis had two, both of whom sought to defend his actions 
and reputation against his vocal critics—Thegan cursed Archbishop Ebbo 
of Reims and the rise of servile men to power and the Astronomer 
criticized the wicked nobles who whispered in the ears of young and 
impressionable kings—but even these authors acknowledged certain 
weaknesses in Louis and his rule; for it was Louis who had indulged his 
sons and their nobles and empowered Ebbo. And whereas Charlemagne 
had suffered virtually no criticism during his own lifetime, Louis heard 
much that was sharp and admonitory. The Vision of the Poor Woman of 
Laon accused him of murder. The treatises against Louis and Judith, 
written by the likes of Agobard of Lyons at the time of the revolts, are 
chillingly frank. By mid-century, a decade after Louis’s death, Paschasius 
Radbertus wrote of the wrongs that Louis had worked upon Wala, the 
confusion of Louis’s court, and the wickedness of Bernard ofSeptimania 
and the empress.^® Audradus Modicus, in his revelations, saw Christ in a 
great tribunal in the sky. When the Savior asked those present who was 
responsible for the disorder among his people, they answered that it was 
“the fault of our kings.” Louis the Pious, not Charlemagne, was then led 
before Christ to answer for the swelling disorder that had shaken 
Christendom, but even he managed to pass the blame to his eldest son, 
the too-proud Lothar.^® 

No text expresses the relative standing of the Carolingian kings better 
than the so-called Visio Karoli Magni written near the end of the ninth 
century, probably at Mainz.In the vision, Charlemagne has a dream in 
which he is presented with a sword inscribed with four German words. 
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He interprets these as standing for the four periods of recent Carolingian 
history: his own when all things were good, secure, and peaceful since 
the kingdom’s enemies had been overcome by arms; his sons’s when 
material prosperity would begin to fail and subject peoples to break away; 
his grandsons’s when everything would fail and greed would come to 
ruin all human and religious life; and finally an endtime when either the 
world itself would fail or his very dynasty die out. Charlemagne the 
dreamer here effectively lays out the steadily sinking stature of four gen¬ 
erations of Carolingian kings. Charlemagne stands at the peak, looking 
down on the progressive failure of his heirs and the collapse ofhis dynasty 
and kingdom. 

By this time, Charlemagne’s reputation itself was, in this final form, 
unassailable. His was the one firm promontory in a flat and scarred land¬ 
scape. No wonder that Nithard, in his melancholy history of the civil war 
waged between the sons of Louis the Pious, begins and ends with the 
shining example of Charlemagne. Nithard begins. 

When Emperor Charles of blessed memory, rightfully called the Great by 
all the nations, died at a ripe old age, about the third hour of the day, he 
left the whole of Europe flourishing. For in his time he was a man who so 
much excelled all others in wisdom and virtue that to everyone on earth 
he appeared both terrible and worthy of love and admiration. Thus, he 
made his whole reign in every way glorious and salutary, as was apparent 
to everyone.^® 

From this high point, Nithard descends with his intended reader, Charles 
the Bald, for the rest of the first book ofhis Historiae through the troubles 
experienced by Louis the Pious, the very ones that had come to entangle 
the young Charles the Bald in endless strife. But at the end ofhis work, 
after following the machinations, broken promises, greed, and evil deeds 
ofLothar against his brothers, Nithard returns to Charlemagne: 

In the times of Charles the Great of good memory, who died almost thirty 
years ago, peace and concord ruled everywhere because our people were 
treading the one proper way, the way of the common welfare, and thus the 
way of God. But now since each goes his separate way, dissension and 
struggle abound. Once there was abundance and happiness everywhere, 
now everywhere there is want and sadness. Once even the elements smiled 
on everything, and now they threaten, as Scripture which was left to us as 
the gift of God, testifies: “And the world will wage war against the mad” 
(Sap. 5:21).^'’ 

By Nithard’s time, Charlemagne’s reputation was fixed and secure: he was 
the Great Charles, a comforting and haunting pinnacle to his descendants 
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and the Franks. That image satisfied not only Charles the Bald and his 
court, but his brothers as well. Charlemagne had become a figure for 
them not only of legitimation but also one of inspiration and consolation. 
Already taking shape was the religious cult of Charlemagne, the legend¬ 
ary stories told by Notker, the Saxon poet’s life of Charlemagne, and 
others, many of which are dealt with in this volume. And, not far from 
the recorded image, there surely existed an oral legend of the Great One, 
whispered around common hearths and noble tables, which we may still 
detect dimly in some of Notker’s colorful tales. 

But it all might have turned out differently, not the events or 
importance of the king’s life, but the way he was remembered and his 
reputation recalled from its low point. Sizing up legends is not the same 
as sizing up careers; for the latter considers the all, while the former is a 
matter of selective reading and selective memory, a question of emphasis 
and need. IfEinhard and posterity chose magnus as the most fitting epithet 
for Karolus, perhaps the students of his legend might more usefully think 
of him as KAROLVS FELIX, Charles “the Fortunate,” for everything 
turned out well for the birth, embalming, and enshrinement of his legend, 
in part because it had had such a very good and fortuitous beginning and 
because it soon became so necessary. 
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CHAPTER 3 


AL-HAKIM, CHARLEMAGNE, AND THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY 
SEPULCHER IN JERUSALEM IN THE WRITINGS 
OF ADEMAR OF CHABANNES 


Daniel F. Callahan 


6 6 ' I 'he temple of the Christian world, the church of the Resurrection, 
-L was demolished to its foundation; the luminous prodigy of Easter 
was interrupted, and much profane labor was exhausted to destroy the cave 
in the rock which properly constitutes the holy Sepulchre.”^ So Edward 
Gibbon described the destruction of the central church of Christendom in 
1009 by the Fatimid caliph al-Hakini. At the center of the present chapter 
is this event that many in the West viewed as indicative of the beginning of 
the Last Days. The apocalyptic dimensions of this figure and this event 
merit much more attention than they have yet received. 

In the course of the late tenth and eleventh century, Jerusalem had 
become a religious black hole to which rivers of enthusiastic pilgrims 
streamed, a mass movement fed by a heightened sense of the proximity of 
the Last Days, with the visio pads as its terminus.^ The rising economic 
prosperity of the West and the concomitant changes in spirituality and 
mentality were central to this movement. Hence, any attacks on the Holy 
City, and especially on its most sacred Christian shrine the church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, which claimed to contain the tomb of Christ and the 
cross on which He died, would, not surprisingly, result in an outcry in 
Western Europe.^ 

Among those writing in the period about the destruction and the 
Western reaction was Ademar of Chabannes (ca. 988—1034), whose 
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chronicle, produced in Aquitaine in the 1020s, gives a detailed picture of 
the occurrence."^ Chronicler of his own times and the immediately 
preceding centuries, but also writer of sermons, liturgical pieces, music, 
drawings, and many copies of earlier writings important to a monastic 
milieu, his collection of manuscripts is the largest of its kind from any 
one individual of the early Middle Ages. He records the destruction of 
the Holy Sepulcher by al-Hakim in 1009 and the Western response in the 
following fashion: 

In that very year [1009, although Ademar has 1010] the tomb of the Lord 
in Jerusalem was smashed by the Jews and Saracens.... For Western Jews 
and Saracens of Spain had sent letters to the East accusing the Christians 
of ordering armies of Franks to attack the Eastern Saracens. Then the 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon [i.e. al-Hakim, with Babylon the name of 
Cairo in the West], whom they call the Admired, aroused to fury by the 
persuasion of the pagans carried out a great persecution of the Christians 
and made a law that required all Christians by their own will to become 
Muslims or either have their goods confiscated or be killed. Whence it 
happened that innumerable Christians were converted to the Saracen law 
and no one was worthy for death in Christ except the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, who was killed by various tortures, and two young brothers 
in Egypt who were decapitated and became illustrious through many 
miracles. And the church of St. George which to that point could be vio¬ 
lated by none of the Saracens, then was destroyed, with many other churches 
of the saints, and with our sins meriting, the basilica of the tomb of the 
Lord was destroyed even to the lowest parts. When they could not at all 
crush to pieces the stones of the monument, they added much fire, but as 
if the hardest substance, it remained immobile and solid.^ 

Ralph Glaber in his Histories also has an account of the destruction of the 
Holy Sepulcher in 1009.^ In Glaber’s work, it was the letters from Western 
Jews, particularly those of Orleans, that warned al-Hakim of the danger 
from the Christian pilgrims.^ 

[The Jews] alleged that if he did not quickly destroy the venerable Church 
of the Christians, then they would soon occupy his whole realm, depriv¬ 
ing him of all his power. When the prince heard this he was transported 
with rage and he sent some of his servants to Jerusalem to destroy the 
Temple. Once there they did as he commanded, but when they tried to 
shatter the block of stone about the Sepulcher with iron hammers they 
failed. Then they also destroyed the church of the holy martyr George at 
Ramla, although previously his power had always terrified the Saracens, 
for it is said that he often struck blind those who invaded his church in 
search of plunder.^ 
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Both accounts emphasize the fury of Hakim’s destruction of the Holy 
Sepulcher, a smashing that Ademar’s description underlines by spelling 
out the efforts in detail. Both emphasize the difficulty in destroying the 
structure, surely as a way of indicating God’s protection for the building 
housing the remains of the True Cross, which is so important throughout 
Ademar’s writings.® 

Ademar presents the Cross as the instrument of Christ’s triumph 
through which he was able to bind Satan in hell. He also, in chapter 
forty-six of book three of the Chronicon, the chapter immediately preced¬ 
ing the description of the destruction of the Temple, presents a powerful 
vision he had had of Christ on the Cross weeping a river of tears.*® The 
Cross in the Chronicon is blood red and can be viewed as an image of the 
Tau Cross, the sign of the Last Days that which will rise into the heavens 
when the Last Emperor will lay down his crown in Jerusalem on the 
Mount of Olives and usher in the appearance of the Antichrist.** This 
chapter now examines Ademar’s interconnection of the destruction of 
the church of the Holy Sepulcher, al-Hakim who possessed many of the 
features of the Antichrist, and Charlemagne as that Last Emperor, the 
great protector of the Holy Sepulcher and the Cross. 

Ademar has much to say about the destroyer of the church of the 
Holy Sepulcher.*^ He depicts God’s displeasure with al-Hakim’s actions 
by indicating that when the Muslims tried to destroy the church in 
Bethlehem, a shining light appeared and all the attackers fell down 
dead.*® The protection of the monastery of Mount Sinai was even more 
extraordinary. When 1,000 warriors got to within 4 miles of the house 
and its 500 monks, the whole mountain seemed to be aflame and thus 
the Muslims did not attack. When they told al-Hakim, he and his people 
greatly regretted what they had done and did penance. He ordered the 
church of the Holy Sepulcher, the Temple, rebuilt.*"* 

God’s anger would not be assuaged, however, and caused a great famine 
of three years over al-Hakim’s lands, which were filled with corpses. 
Then the famine-ridden people of Arabia rose up in anger and captured 
al-Hakim “the ruler who had raised himself against God in pride” and 
executed the caliph in a particularly gruesome fashion “opening his stom¬ 
ach, extracting the viscera and hurling the wicked spirit into the abyss. His 
stomach was filled with stones and sewn up and his body then with lead 
attached to the neck was plunged into the sea.”*® 

Glaber’s picture of al-Hakim after the destruction of the Holy Sepulcher 
is almost nonexistent. Rather than focusing on God’s anger with the 
ruler of Babylon, Glaber continues his attacks on the Jews. It is the Jews 
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who suffer by being driven from their lands and cities and forced into 
hiding after the destruction of the Temple. They became “the objects 
of universal hatred.”*^ He does add that the mother of al-Hakim, a most 
Christian woman named Maria, “began with well-dressed stones to 
rebuild the Temple of Christ which had been destroyed by the command 
of her son. Then an incredible multitude of men from all over the world 
came exultantly to Jerusalem bearing countless gifts for the restoration of 
the house of God.”^’ 

The picture of al-Hakim presented by Ademar and Glaber is not 
wholly different from what history now says of the real al-Hakim, albeit 
theirs remains somewhat more monochromatic. The historical al-Hakim 
bi-Amr Allah (996—1021) was the sixth Fatimid caliph of Egypt. He 
succeeded his father al-Aziz at the age of eleven and had a highly turbulent 
and controversial reign.*** From ca. 1000 he ruled as an absolute despot, 
although there are features of his reign that indicate a ruler aware of 
his position in the world, such as the ten-year truce he concluded with 
Basil II and the Byzantines in 1001. 

Even in the East, it was his capriciousness in religious matters that is 
best remembered. He began a persecution of Jews and Christians 
ca. 1003, including destruction of churches, which seems to have 
reached a zenith around 1009, yet would continue on and off until his 
death. The destruction of the church of the Holy Sepulcher may have been 
the result of his anger at the Christians for using trickery in the ignition of 
the new fire in that church on Holy Saturday, but in the context of his 
persecutions overall, that is only a possibility.*® 

The sources indicate a man of austere morality but also one who was 
highly despotic and mentally unstable, even claiming that he was divine. 
Throughout his reign, he often seems to have wandered about Cairo, that 
city known as Babylon in the West, in fits of madness. The result seems 
to have been a populace in great fear of his actions. 

Finally, in February 1021 he disappeared while walking outside Cairo. 
Five days later, his clothing was found pierced with dagger holes, although 
his body did not appear. Subsequently, the Druze sect that had originated 
ca. 1017 viewed him as the final imam, the Mahdi whose return would 
usher in the final days.^** 

How much of the picture of the real al-Hakim would be known to 
Ademar and others in the West? It is likely that reports from returning 
pilgrims and visitors from the East would have supplied enough informa¬ 
tion to enable Ademar to see al-Hakim as an Antichrist, if not THE 
Antichrist.^* He was quintessentially evil, from Babylon, destroyer and 
rebuilder of the Temple, a false image of Christ with a mother named 
Maria and uncles as patriarchs of Jerusalem and Alexandria, and his 
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minions, heretics, were appearing in the West precisely during al-Hakim’s 
rule in Babylon. 

Adeniar’s sermons are filled with images of these heretics, likely the 
Bogomils, as the antichrists.^^ These heretics are joined to the Muslims 
and Jews in his thought as creatures of darkness. His sermon that most 
fully considers the Muslims is the longest in his final collection in D.S. 
MS Lat 1664 stretching from folio 83v—96r and examines as its central 
theme the struggle between good and evil, the forces defending the 
salvific truth brought by Christ against the attacks of Satan and his 
spawn.The piece emphasizes the heretics’, among whom prominently 
are the Saracens, ties to the devil and hell. For them, there is no salvation. 
The result is the necessity of fighting against Satan and his minions, 
with the forces of goodness led by the bishops who carry the truth of 
Christ that gives illumination. This means that there is a constant necessity 
of the defense of Christendom. Yet, the True Faith (verafides) will triumph 
through the conquest of the devil and his forces.^® This true faith is the 
Trinitarian orthodoxy that was taught at the great councils of the 
Patristic period in opposing heretics like the Sabellians and Arians.^^ 
Ademar emphasizes that the Saracens are like these earlier heretics in not 
being orthodox Trinitarian and thus are vessels of Satan {vas diaholi), 
more difficult to convert than pagans.As creatures of Satan, the father 
of lies and the being who brought death and confusion into the world, 
they do not know the Truth. In their confusion, they tend to err in many 
ways. In sexuality, they engage in bestiality, homosexual relations, and 
have many wives. In their worship, their kiss of peace is on the anus. 
Ademar also includes in this sermon a long segment on the observations 
of a Christian captive at a Muslim worship service in which demons 
in the forms of black dogs eat the offerings and then urinate in the 
vessels.^® Ademar’s evil and erroneous Saracens, servants of a wicked and 
unholy trinity, are very like those that appear in the Oxford Chanson de 
Roland.^'^ 

The sermon then goes on to examine the triumph of Christ over the 
forces of darkness. By His sacrifice. He overcame the death brought into 
the world by Satan.Christ then reinforces His power over the demonic 
beings by the harrowing of hell and the rescue of the souls of the saved. 
The piece concludes with a consideration of the ultimate triumph of the 
faith at the Last Judgment after which the wicked will remain in hell with 
Satan forever.^^ In this fashion, Ademar ends his long presentation of the 
duality of reality, an Augustinian City of God versus the City of Man, 
true Christians versus the forces of darkness, and good versus evil. In 
many ways, this sermon looks forward to the propaganda pieces later used 
to draw Christians on crusade. 
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If the apocalyptic imagery reflects Ademar’s mindset and that of others 
in the West in this period, Christendom needed its principal defender to 
arise in these last days.^'* This is the Last Emperor whose appearance is 
so closely associated with the Antichrist in the end times.Adso of 
Montier-en-Der’s work on the Antichrist, written in the mid-tenth 
century and a piece Ademar, like so many others of the period, seemed to 
know well, has much on the role of this figure in the last days.^* The Last 
Emperor for Adso will be a king of the Franks who will come in the last 
times and possess anew the Roman Empire. He will be the last and 
greatest of all rulers. After successfully ruling his empire, he will come at 
last to Jerusalem and put his scepter and crown on the Mount of Olives. 
This will be the end and the consummation of the Roman and Christian 
Empire. Then will come the Antichrist. 

In Ademar’s writings, it is Charlemagne who will be the Last 
Emperor.^** The figure of the great Charles is (literally) central in Adeniar’s 
chronicle, for the second of its three books is focused on Charlemagne.^^ 
Ademar also copied Einhard’s Vita Karoli, which he began by illustrating 
its subject, a depiction that very much resembles early medieval portrayals 
of Christ.'*® This Charlemagne appears as Christ’s man on earth, a rela¬ 
tionship like that found in the imperial chapel in Aachen with its scene in 
the dome of Christ seated in majesty, presiding at the Last Judgment 
directly over the throne of Charlemagne.'** 

Ademar also makes several important additions to book two of his 
Chronicon that indicate clearly his great interest in Charlemagne. One of 
these recounts Charlemagne’s support for the bringing of Roman chant 
to Frankish lands, emphasizing orthodoxy and conformity of observance 
of Roman ways throughout Charlemagne’s kingdom.'*^ The second long 
insertion is very important in indicating Adeniar’s elevation of the great 
Charles. The barebones account of the emperor’s demise in the Royal 
Annals simply indicates the date of death, his age, and a few highlights of 
his reign.'*® Einhard adds a number of details, including the preparation of 
the body, the funeral service, the place of burial in the imperial chapel at 
Aachen, and the inscription on the tomb.'*'* Ademar’s account is another 
matter entirely. He describes Charlemagne sitting on the imperial 
throne with a golden sword, a golden gospel book in his hands and on his 
knees, on his head a golden diadem with a piece of the True Cross inserted 
in it, and a golden scepter and shield consecrated by Pope Leo placed 
before him."*® 

Ademar also underlines the close ties between Charlemagne and 
Jerusalem. He repeats material from the Annales regni Francorum on the 
monastic visitors from Jerusalem in 799, who brought Charlemagne 
blessings and relics from the Holy Sepulcher and who in turn would be 
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sent back to the Holy City with a certain Zacharias, laden with presents.'*® 
Adeniar also copies from the Annales, the account of the return of 
Zacharias with monks from the Mount of Olives and Saint Sabas who 
arrived in Rome several days before the imperial coronation in 800. They 
brought to Charlemagne as gifts from the patriarch of Jerusalem the keys 
to the Holy Sepulcher, Calvary, Jerusalem and Mount of Olives, together 
with a banner. Charlemagne would later send these visitors back with 
many gifts.'*^ Einhard added that Charlemagne had good relations with 
Harun al-Rashid and had received from him the holy sites in Jerusalem 
as part of his jurisdiction.'*** Ademar mentions this relationship as well. 

Charlemagne’s ties to Jerusalem for Ademar are further seen in the 
Frankish ruler’s association with the True Cross, not surprising for one so 
closely identified with Christ and serving as protector of the church over 
Christ’s tomb.'*® The symbol of the Cross had served as Charlemagne’s 
insignia and was a central image during the Carolingian renaissance.®® 
Yet, for Ademar it was the actual Cross itself that he identified with 
Charlemagne, and especially a gift of a piece of the Cross that Charlemagne 
gave to the monastery of Charroux.®* If Ademar did not see the piece in 
Charroux itself, he likely did so when it was brought to his own house of 
Saint Cybard.®^ 

Yet Charlemagne’s connection to the alpha Cross, the sacred wood 
that bore the body of Christ, is overshadowed in Ademar’s mind by the 
omega Cross, the Tau Cross, because he believed the great Charles would 
be the Last Emperor.®® Scholars have already commented upon Ademar’s 
role in the development of the image of Carolus Redivivus in connection 
with his description in his chronicle of the opening of the tomb in Aachen 
by Otto 111 in 1000, a description that complements what he described in 
his material on the burial of Charlemagne.®'* Ademar writes. 

In those days Emperor Otto was admonished in a dream to raise the body 
of Emperor Charles the Great which was buried at Aachen. But obliterated 
by age, the precise place where he was resting was unknown. At the end 
of a fast of three days he was found in that place which the emperor had 
seen in the dream. He was sitting on a golden throne in an arched crypt 
within the basilica of Mary, crowned with a crown of gold and gems and 
holding a scepter and sword of purest gold. The body itself was found 
uncorrupted. It was raised and shown to the people.®® 

Beyond the fact that the tomb was opened in 1000 and that what was found 
was very like what Ademar presented in the burial scene, one must note 
that it was through a dream that Otto knew where to find Charlemagne, 
resting, quiescebat.^^ This image of vitality is further developed in that he was 
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sitting on his throne, wearing his golden crown, and holding his scepter 
and sword with his uncorrupted body. Carolus redivivus —yes, but even 
more—Charlemagne ready to go forth and fight the armies of darkness 
as the Last Emperor. 

The role of the Last Emperor is to defend Christendom before the 
Apocalypse. The image developed in the course of the early Middle Ages 
and was first forcefully elaborated in the work of a seventh-century writer 
from Mesopotamia, the Pseudo-Methodius, in which the Last Emperor 
appears “roused from a drunken stupor like one whom men had thought 
dead and worthless.”^^ Carolus redivivus. In the tenth-century West, it was 
Adso’s work on the Antichrist that presented the best-known depiction.^** 

That Charlemagne was the protector of Jerusalem, especially the 
church of the Holy Sepulcher with its remains of the True Cross, for 
Ademar is already clear. However, can one see a similar interest in con¬ 
necting Charlemagne to the Mount of Olives?®® Here again the answer is 
strongly affirmative. Elsewhere, I have demonstrated that Ademar forged 
a letter from the monks of the Mount of Olives that appeared as one of 
the final items in his most apocalyptically oriented manuscript, likely his 
final collection before his departure for Jerusalem in 1033.*® In this letter, 
the pilgrim monks under the protection of Charlemagne wrote to their 
guardian and emphasize that they are strong supporters of the Western 
fiUoque that they purportedly had learned in Rome and at Charlemagne’s 
court.The letter stresses the central importance of orthodoxy associated 
with Pope Leo and Charlemagne, an orthodoxy much on Ademar’s mind 
in his own writings, particularly this final manuscript, because of the 
appearance of heretics in the West, figures clearly in league with the devil 
whom he calls antichrists, individuals not surprisingly appearing when 
al-Hakim is destroying and rebuilding the Temple in Jerusalem.® Ademar 
sees himself living in the last times and thus the preoccupation with 
Charlemagne as the Last Emperor. 

It should not be surprising in this context that Ademar himself would 
leave for Jerusalem in 1033 to become a pilgrim monk on the Mount of 
Olives. In DS MS Lat. 1664, in one of his few insertions into his copy of 
Bede’s commentary on the book of the Apocalypse, Ademar, following 
the teachings of Augustine, indicates that one cannot know when the end 
will occur.^® Yet there were so many indications, such as al-Hakim’s 
actions in Jerusalem, Charlemagne found sleeping in his tomb in 1000, 
heresy growing in so many places, signs in the heavens, and so on, that he 
thought it necessary to go forth to meet the end in Jerusalem.®"^ Though 
life did continue after 1033, Ademar’s did not. He died in Jerusalem 
in 1034, possibly one of the many victims of the great earthquake there 
that year.® 
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Ademar’s writings give us many insights into the reality of the 
apocalyptic fears of this period, help to explain the great interest in 
Charlemagne and his legend, and especially the increasing Western 
fascination with Jerusalem. The destruction of the church of the Holy 
Sepulcher provoked a proto-Crusade called by Pope Sergius IV in 1010, 
yet one that did not draw the response from the West in the way that 
Pope Urban IPs call at Clermont in 1095 would.®* The hatred of the 
Muslims so evident in Adeniar’s writings, a loathing based in substantial 
part on the apocalyptic fears of the time, would also be evident in the 
later Oxford Chanson de Roland, a work that in addition celebrated 
Charlemagne as the great protector of the West.®^ That hatred, however, 
was not yet sufficiently widespread in the early eleventh century to 
produce the movement of thousands of warriors on the Holy City. Still, 
the period between 950 and 1050 deserves more attention than it has 
received in examining the roots of the Crusades and the developing 
hatred between East and West. Charlemagne may not have yet returned, 
but apocalyptic fears associated with the Last Emperor and the Antichrist 
would continue to play a significant role in keeping Jerusalem central in 
the mind of the West. 
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CHAPTER 4 


GODFREY OF BOUILLON VERSUS RAYMOND 
OF SAINT-GILLES: HOW CAROLINGIAN 
KINGSHIP TRUMPED MILLENARIANISM 
AT THE END OF THE FIRST CRUSADE 

Jay Rubenstein 


P ope Urban II, in his call to crusade as imagined by Robert the Monk, 
urges the Franks to remember Charlemagne and hold him up as a 
model4 But one of the points that attracted Robert and other writers to 
the crusade story was the absence of a royal figure. In the words of Guibert 
of Nogent, the Franks moved “without a lord, without a prince, with 
God alone to incite them.”^ Another monastic historian, Baudry of Dol, 
has Urban II proclaim the Franks will have Jesus alone for a leader. Their 
journey, he adds, has been prefigured. Just as John the Baptist came before 
Christ, so the Children of Israel crossed the Red Sea and came to the 
Promised Land before the Franks.^ The image of crossing the Red Sea 
was one of Robert’s favorite images too. Boheniond, he writes, told his 
army that just as God had led the Children of Israel through the Red 
Sea so he would lead them to places of pilgrimage.'* After the battle of 
Dorylaeum, the Franks burst into the same song that the Israelites sang 
upon their escape at the Red Sea.® Yet, another twelfth-century writer, 
Ralph of Caen, compares the breach of Jerusalem’s walls to the move¬ 
ment of the Israelites through those same waters.® In some ways, this 
typology actually subverts a Carolingian theme. While ninth-century 
Franks were the new Chosen People because their king was the new 
David,^ the eleventh-century Franks were the new Chosen People because 
they had no king, only God. 
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This acephalous arrangement, fine in the abstract, led to one of the 
crusade’s greatest ideological crises: at the time of Jerusalem’s conquest in 
1099, who would rule the city? The details of the drama are well-known.** 
The most prominent leaders, Godfrey of Bouillon and Raymond of 
Saint-Gilles vied for authority in the days immediately preceding and 
following Jerusalem’s capture. The barons first offered the title to 
Raymond, who refused, because “he felt a horror at the very name of 
‘king’ in that city.’”^ The barons then turned to Godfrey, who accepted 
the responsibilities of rule but not, according to most traditions, an actual 
crown. Our ecclesiastical writers tell us that he made this decision out of 
reverence for Christ, in language that echoes a conclusion reached earlier 
by the army’s clerical leadership, according to Raymond d’Aguilers: “one 
ought not to elect there a king where the Lord suffered and was crowned.’’*® 
Guibert of Nogent formulates the idea with precision. Godfrey’s humil¬ 
ity was such, he says, that even monks might learn from him. For “he 
never in the city of Jerusalem bore the crown of kings, out of reverence 
for Jesus Christ, the author of our salvation, who wore there because of 
human mockery a thorny crown.’’** The thesis about Godfrey’s humility 
became enshrined as canonical in the chronicle of William of Tyre, and 
it remains still the popularly accepted interpretation.*^ 

My purpose here is to reexamine these events with an eye toward 
underlying eschatological and Carolingian ideals. My premise is that by 
1099 both Godfrey and Raymond enjoyed roughly equivalent financial 
advantages and comparable levels of prestige. Setting aside Godfrey’s 
posthumous reputation for humility, both men felt comparable ambitions 
to become king. In terms of money, Raymond was perhaps the wealthiest 
of the barons, and he enjoyed the further prestige of having been the first 
one to accept Urban’s II’s call to Jerusalem.*® Albert of Aachen attributes 
to Raymond a sense of cunning and a knack for smooth talk with which 
he had been “imbued since boyhood.’’*'* Godfrey, on the other hand, was 
not as wealthy as Raymond. Albert comments on how the duke, like a 
common soldier, lacked water and supplies during the siege at Antioch 
and in fact had to beg for a horse from Count Raymond on the day of the 
battle.*® But Godfrey was able to profit from having a brother as prince of 
Edessa, thus enabling him to act as patron to much of the army during the 
journey’s final stages.*® Questions of personality and political acumen no 
doubt played an important part in the outcome of this quarrel. The 
smooth-talking Raymond may have been less popular among the soldiers 
than the plainspoken Godfrey, whose most notable achievement during 
the crusade was to cut a Saracen clean in two at the gates of Antioch.*^ 
But also important was a fundamental difference in interpretation of 
the crusade itself. Both Godfrey and Raymond—or perhaps Godfrey’s 
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and Raymond’s advisors—saw Jerusalem in terms of two eschatologies. 
For Godfrey, the legend of the Last Emperor, as portrayed in the theology 
of Adso of Montier-en-Der, played a crucial part in shaping the ways in 
which he set about taking control of Jerusalem.^** Raymond, on the other 
hand, appears to have accepted, or to have had forced upon him, a more 
millenarian perspective, the kind of apocalyptic attitude described gener¬ 
ally by Norman Cohn and specifically in connection with the crusade by 
Paul Alphandery and Alphonse Dupront.^^ Though these factors should 
not displace altogether the questions of power and personality that have 
dominated discussion of these events, they also cannot be ignored. Problems 
of kingship in the Middle Ages would inevitably have raised questions 
about the natural and supernatural ordering of the world.Problems of 
kingship in Jerusalem, the center of the earth, where David had taught the 
Western world the rituals and theories essential to authority, would have 
been doubly charged.The struggle between Godfrey and Raymond, 
therefore, was not just a political conflict between two barons. It was a 
struggle over what exactly it meant to establish in Jerusalem a Christian 
kingdom that replaced and fulfilled the Jewish kingdom of David, just as 
the Franks themselves had reenacted and surpassed the original wanderings 
and conquests of the Israelites. Ultimately, the vision embraced by Godfrey 
more successfully synthesized practical realities with dreamy ideologies in 
a way that assured his claim to the city. 

This eschatological conflict has gone underappreciated in crusade 
historiography in no small part because of the firmly ingrained tradition 
of Godfrey’s humility and his refusal of the title of king. A quick perusal of 
the sources readily confirms that there was some discomfort in Jerusalem— 
less so in Western Europe—with the revival and Christianization of the 
kingdom ofjerusalem. It is also apparent that the details of how the bar¬ 
ons resolved this conflict are far less certain than we usually presume. 
Consider, for example, the most basic point about this struggle: that 
Godfrey, instead of calling himself “king,” adopted the title, “Advocate 
of the Holy Sepulchre.” Jonathan Riley-Smith has pointed out how 
uncertain and unsettled this office was.^^ The clearest evidence of his 
adoption of the title advocatus is a letter written on behalf of Godfrey, 
Raymond, and Daimbert, Archbishop of Pisa and future Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Raymond d’Aguilers himself probably composed it, without 
Godfrey’s input or authorization.^^ The same Raymond in his chronicle 
introduces the term “advocate” into the debate about who ought to rule 
Jerusalem. Rather than a king, some of the clerics argue, “there might be 
someone to act as an ‘advocate,’ who could guard the city and distribute 
the tributes and rents from the territory amongst the city’s protectors.”^'^ 
When Raymond describes the actual day of the election, 22 July 1099, he 
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has the princes use similar language, only in connection with a king: 
“someone might be elected as king, who could bear the cares of all, and 
collect tributes from the area.”^® The barons then, in Raymond’s narra¬ 
tion, chose Godfrey and presented him at the Holy Sepulchre, but nowhere 
in this scene does the word “advocate” appear.^^ In his chronicle, in fact, 
Raymond never combines the words into a single office: “Advocate of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” He continues, after the election, to call Godfrey “duke” 
rather than “king,” but he has given his readers no reason to think that 
the barons did not give Godfrey the latter title. If Raymond calls him 
duke, it seems likely because he disapproved of the procedure, not because 
he felt confusion at the office. 

The evidence for Godfrey as advocate, therefore, is slight. It probably 
owes its general acceptance today to habit, born of Sir Steven Runciman’s 
decision to call the relevant chapter of his crusade history, “Advocatus 
Sancti Sepukhri.”^'' Recent scholarship, however, has stoutly defended the 
office, generally through an appeal to European precedents. John France 
has suggested that the movement to elect Godfrey as king came from the 
“secularists” within the crusading army. Their ambitions were checked by 
a clerical party, who assigned Godfrey a role akin to the Western European 
office of church defender or church advocate. The clerical party attained a 
near triumph over the secularists when Patriarch Daimbert exacted an 
oath of homage from Godfrey, which may have even included a promise 
that Godfrey cede Jerusalem altogether.^** Alan V. Murray has shown that 
William of Tyre, our source for this oath, is unreliable here though,and 
Murray suggests a middle road between royalty and abject humility. Godfrey, 
he says, acted as both princeps and advocatus of Jerusalem, but not king.^® 
The ambiguity of his office grows out of two points: Jerusalem was in fact 
a regnum established in the Old Testament, and titles such as advocate or 
defender could also have imperial connotations, implying a duty to defend 
the church and to expand his kingdom’s borders.®* Working within these 
premises but taking eschatology into account, Luc Perrier has argued that 
Godfrey had no choice but to adopt a guise of royal humiliation. Under 
popularly accepted prophecy, the King of Jerusalem could be either the 
Last Emperor or antichrist. The sure sign of antichrist was pride, making 
humility the safest ideological pose.®® 

From any ideological perspective, however, Godfrey was hardly the 
obvious candidate to become Jerusalem’s king, and by extension the sol¬ 
dier most ready to defend papal priorities in the Holy Land. He himself 
had fought alongside Henry IV against Gregory VII, a point of pride for 
Albert of Aachen, Godfrey’s most outspoken supporter.®® The papally 
sanctioned Raymond of Saint-Gilles would have been the more obvious 
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choice as humble advocate, especially since his chaplain was one of the 
concept’s inventors. 

Whatever the case, humility before ecclesiastical hierarchy does not fit 
well with Godfrey’s character. Nor is it easily reconcilable with contem¬ 
porary interpretations of his achievement. Guibert of Nogent, for one, 
announces his belief that Godfrey’s descendants would one day rule all 
Christians, a notion with more than a hint of an imperial dream under¬ 
lying it.^'^ The idea here of a Frankish emperor in Jerusalem owes much to 
the previously mentioned Adso of Montier-en-Der, whose thought 
enjoyed wide circulation at the time of the crusade. According to Adso, 
Antichrist would not appear as long as the final incarnation of the Roman 
Empire—the feet of iron and clay described in the prophetic vision of 
Daniel—survived with the Franks. Matthew Gabriele has demonstrated 
the ways in which this belief in the imminent appearance of a Last Frankish 
Emperor had become intertwined with the Charlemagne legend in the era 
of the First Crusade.^® Such an array of associations—Charlemagne, 
Jerusalem, Last Emperor—gives some coherence to Ekkehard of Aura’s 
observation that in 1095, the year Urban II and Peter the Hermit both 
preached the crusade: “according to the prophecy of the good shepherd, 
the chosen were led into error. A fable was invented that Charlemagne had 
risen up from the dead as if for this purpose.’’^® Talk of an imperial 
Jerusalem had been in the air for a while, at least since the Investiture 
Contest, when Benzo of Alba urged Emperor Henry IV to heed the 
Sibylline prophecy: defeat Rome and then head to the East, where he 
might be crowned anew, first in Constantinople and then in Jerusalem. 

The question of a Christian king or emperor of Jerusalem thus had 
ideological implications well beyond the need to respect the memory of 
the passion or the danger of golden crown dishonoring a thorny one. 
Specifically, according to the Adsonian model, the most popular of the 
prophecies in circulation at the time of the crusade, the Last Emperor 
would lay down his crown on the Mount of Olives, the place of Christ’s 
ascension and scene of many key moments in the upcoming apocalyptic 
drama.Some of these points surely must have been on the mind of the 
Norman warrior Tancred when, on arriving at Jerusalem, he broke off 
from the main army and headed up alone to the Mount.There he met 
a hermit whose prophecies would shape the conduct of the army during 
the siege. The hermit initially expressed surprise at meeting Tancred 
alone, but on learning who he was, greeted him as if a figure of prophecy: 
“I will no longer wonder if you do marvelous things. Indeed, I would 
wonder if you did not do marvelous things: it is not natural that one born 
of such a family should trudge along the common path of man. But 
beware! Beware, the eneniy!”'^® Later, Tancred would recollect that, 
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during the conquest of Jerusalem, he charged into the Dome of the Rock 
and challenged to fight both the First Antichrist, Muhammed, as well as 
that Antichrist still to comeJ* As the armies closed in on Jerusalem, pro¬ 
phetic dreams and apocalyptic struggles danced through the imagination 
of at least one of the leaders. 

But did Godfrey see himself in a similar role? We cannot be certain of 
his thoughts, but he did have the right qualifications. He styled himself a 
descendant of Charlemagne, his family claiming to be the closest living 
relatives of that greatest Frankish king.'*^ Albert of Aachen phrases it more 
grandly—putting words into the mouth of Godfrey’s brother Baldwin, 
who argues for a line of descent from Augustus—“the duke of a great 
kingdom and from the first emperor of the Romans Augustus, by heredi¬ 
tary right of his noble ancestors.Godfrey could double his claims to 
legitimacy, since the Byzantine Emperor Alexius, impressed by Godfrey’s 
demeanor and his strange western clothing, had adopted him as a son.'^'* 
As far as we know, Godfrey did not press the point, but his brother 
Baldwin did use a similar adoption ceremony as justification to make 
himself prince ofEdessa, thus creating the first of the crusader states.'*® By 
blood and by adoption, Godfrey could associate himself with both the 
Western and the Eastern imperial offices. 

His status received further confirmation from a series of visions, as 
related by Albert of Aachen. Alphandery and Dupront suggest that these 
stories were probably retrospective inventions, made after Godfrey had 
become king.'*® But it is not necessary to see them as such. One could 
imagine a scene comparable to the one Raymond d’Aguilers describes 
during the trial of Peter Bartholomew over the validity of the Holy Lance 
of Antioch, when one-by-one visionaries from the army stepped forward 
to provide celestial evidence in support of the holy relic and of its contro¬ 
versial advocate.'*^ Albert thus marshals for his readers all possible evi¬ 
dence to explain the rise of an “ordinary” Lotharingian duke to such 
astonishing heights. 

The first of Godfrey’s visionaries, Hezelo, a knight and hunting part¬ 
ner, ten years before the march to Jerusalem, saw in a vision the duke 
standing atop Mount Sinai, a new Moses, and dux et praeceptor of the 
Christian people—surely an imperial office by its jurisdiction. Two 
unnamed men in ecclesiastical garb rushed forward to Godfrey, perhaps 
the two prophets foretold in the Apocalypse, praying that he might find 
blessing and grace in the eyes of God, just as Moses had once done.'*® 
Another precrusade vision saw Godfrey ascend a ladder to heaven. Albert 
helpfully interprets the dream: the ladder is the crusader’s path, and 
heaven, predictably, is Jerusalem.'*'* Finally, during the expedition itself, a 
cleric saw Godfrey seated upon the sun, surrounded by innumerable 
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birds, who suddenly took flight, obscuring the duke’s image. Like heaven, 
the sun symbolizes Jerusalem, which “surpasses in name and sanctity all 
the cities of the world, just as the sun by its brightness surpasses all the 
stars of heaven.” To sit upon the sun is to sit “on the throne of the king¬ 
dom of Jerusalem.” The birds symbolize the army, some of whom stayed 
in the Holy Land out of love for their leader, many of whom returned 
home on his death.®® It is, moreover, a vision with apocalyptic overtones, 
since the narrator of the Book of Revelation sees an angel standing atop 
the sun surrounded by birds that will feast upon the flesh of kings.®* 
Whether these visions really occurred in advance of Godfrey’s election is 
irrelevant. What concerns us instead is that Godfrey’s claim to Jerusalem— 
whether he called himself advocate or duke, king or emperor—depended 
in part on a series of visions with barely disguised imperial and apocalyp¬ 
tic implications. 

To these stories one might add the visions later attributed to Godfrey’s 
mother, the saintly widow Ida of Boulogne. In the hagiographic treatment 
of her life, we read that, as a young woman, she had a dream of the sun 
appearing to descend from heaven to settle in her lap. It was, her 
biographer explains, a sign of the auspicious lives prepared for her children, 
including Godfrey, “predestined to be the first King of Jerusalem by a 
new dispensation.”®^ Guibert of Nogent tells a similar story, but attempts 
to remove any hint of the supernatural, saying that Ida liked to recall how 
Godfrey as a child desired to lead an armed pilgrimage to Jerusalem— 
thereby, inadvertently, attributing to the duke rather than to Pope Urban 
the whole idea of the crusade.®® William of Tyre similarly has Ida 
prophesying the fates of each of her children, including Godfrey as the 
first ruler, though not king, of Jerusalem.®'* In the most imaginative and 
unusual version of this story, Ida actually sees in a dream a crucifix paying 
homage to her womb, pregnant with Jerusalem’s future leader.®® This last 
bit of hagiography is preserved, ironically, as an anonymous continuation 
of the chronicle of Raymond d’Aguilers, the spokesperson for Godfrey’s 
chief rival at Jerusalem.®® All of this imagery—to stand on Mount Sinai, 
to climb a ladder to heaven, to sit atop the sun surrounded by birds 
like an angel from the apocalypse, to be a figure of prophecy from one’s 
childhood, to receive adoration from no less a lord than Christ—contains 
royal, if not imperial implications. 

Of course, if Godfrey was the Last Emperor, contemporaries might 
have asked, why didn’t the world end? It is the obvious question, but for 
more than twenty years, some observers were not entirely sure that the 
world had not, in fact, ended. At the very least, history had changed in 
some profound way. Lambert of St. Omer, in a diagram in the encyclo¬ 
pedic Liberfloridus, noted cautiously that the sixth and final age of human 
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history contained 1,099 years before Godfrey captured Jerusalem.®^ It is 
not exactly a proclamation that history had ended, but the placement of 
the chart is revealing. On the preceding folio, Lambert had already 
described the six ages of history, the last four being characterized by the 
creation of new empires: the Assyrian, the Median, the Persian, and the 
Roman.®** In other words, each age ends as a new kingdom begins, and 
Lambert completes his summary of events in the sixth age, the final age 
before Christ’s return, with the establishment of a monarch in Jerusalem 
and thus a sudden reversal of human history’s westward movement. 
Lambert does not in fact commit himself to a specific date for the end of 
the sixth age and the advent of the seventh. A different hand writing in 
different ink has scrawled at the top of the diagram a warning about the 
dangers of calculating apocalyptic time with too much precision.®^ 
Lambert thus allows himself, as it were, eschatological wiggle room. At 
the very least, he gives a strong indication that fundamental ruptures were 
happening in 1099 and that those changes centered around the career of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, whom Lambert did not hesitate to call “king.” He 
titles his chart: “The Six Ages of the World Until King Godfrey.”*’® 

Count Raymond of Saint-Gilles made no attempt at the creation of 
such an imperial persona. His was a different sort of eschatology, much of 
it accessible through the chronicle written by his chaplain Raymond 
d’Aguilers.®* Raymond began his book with a coauthor, a knight named 
Pons ofBalazun, who died during the latter stages of the campaign at the 
siege of Arqa.® Before Pons’s death, Raymond’s narrative is a largely 
traditional military account centered around the Provencal army and 
punctuated by the occasional miracle or vision. Without Pons, it becomes 
something else altogether: a dreamlike intermingling of the living and 
the dead, with the poor assuming an increasingly prominent role. This 
transformation no doubt reflects the chronicler Raymond’s own growing 
sense of identity with the unarmed pilgrims and with the visionaries 
among them. Raymond himself, after all, was one of the workers digging 
alongside Peter Bartholomew, to whom St. Andrew had revealed the 
location of the Holy Lance of Antioch.®® When Bishop Adhemar of Puy 
ordered the Lance carried into battle outside the walls of that city, 
Raymond bore it. Thanks to the Lance, Raymond d’Aguilers notes in 
earnest, no Christian was injured.®'* Because the Lance had initially come 
to Count Raymond’s attention, and because of its association with 
Adhemar, it became essentially a Provenfal relic, and its otherworldly 
character no doubt played a part in Raymond’s claims to some kind of 
larger authority.®® 

Count Raymond’s status also became closely dependant upon—as 
Raymond the author tells it—the poor, who formed a massive unarmed 
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contingent within the main army. Robert the Monk, for one, wishes that 
these people had all just stayed at home, or at least he has Urban II order 
them to do so, since they are militarily useless.*^ For Fulcher of Chartres, 
even worse, the poor are greedy scavengers, the first to desert when times 
are hard and the first to cut open the innards of Saracens to search for 
swallowed gold coins.On a more positive note, all the writers mention 
that the army’s leaders took responsibility for charitable donations to 
those in need. The Gesta Prancorum, in its description of Adhemar of 
Puy’s funeral, recalls a sermon where the bishop had exhorted the army 
to look after its poor if it hoped to succeed in battle.'’** Guibert of Nogent 
describes groups of orphaned children, who formed themselves into 
divisions that paralleled those of the main army, and notes that each of 
the leaders took responsibility for “his” orphans.No writer, however, 
matches Raymond’s empathy for these indigent pilgrims. He notices, 
among other things, how the poor who guarded the horses and oxen 
were especially subject to Turkish ambush, as were the hungry forced to 
scavenge around Antioch for plants to eat.™ Similarly, he worries about 
the poor pilgrims who make up the rearguard of the army and hence have 
no protection against the Turks.^* He criticizes Count Raymond sharply 
for not sharing with the needy the tribute he had received from Tripoli.™ 
And he takes note of the sick and the weak at Jerusalem who cannot make 
the dangerous journey to a water supply, but instead hold out cupped 
hands begging from the knights a splash of moisture.™ 

These poor are not just mascots for Raymond d’Aguilers or a narrative 
device to remind readers of their Christian duties. They instead actively 
shape policy. When Count Raymond became obsessed with taking 
control ofMa’arra, rather than advancing the march toward Jerusalem, it 
was the poor who burned the city’s walls and forced him to abandon it. It 
was, Raymond says, a divinely sanctioned mutiny.™ Peter Bartholomew, 
who discovered the Lance, had himself been a beggar within the camp, 
until his visions propelled him to fame. God loves the poor better than 
the rich, St. Andrew told Peter, not without some irony, just as gold is 
better than silver.™ Peter Bartholomew, as the living symbol of the Holy 
Lance, as the regular companion to chaplain and historian Raymond 
d’Aguilers, and as a frequent motivational preacher to the army, had 
become a central figure in the campaign after Antioch. And Peter’s most 
defining characteristics were that he was poor and almost illiterate. 
Remembering a basic Christian paradox, that in humility lies power, it 
was through these weaknesses that Peter gained his authority. 

Peter Bartholomew was thus not just a Provencal spokesman and the 
Lance not just a Provencal relic. He and it instead became synonymous 
with lessons about the place and power of poverty; and because Raymond 
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of Saint-Gilles—ironically the wealthiest of the leaders—so actively 
promoted the Lance and its discoverer, these same messages became 
central to the count’s own claims to leadership. The dangers of this 
position, and the unraveling of whatever claims Raymond might have 
had on the throne ofjerusalem, became apparent in the reaction to Peter’s 
final vision. For as the army closed in on Jerusalem, Peter, not unlike 
other revolutionary thinkers, came to meditate upon Christ’s wounds.^® 
In this vision, Jesus on the Cross ordered him to divide the army into five 
groups, one for each wound, based on who was most willing to fight and 
die for him.^’ Those of the first rank feared no weapons: they would enter 
Jerusalem just as Christ had (implying that they were, in fact, the unarmed, 
which is to say, the poor pilgrims). Those of the second two ranks existed 
to fight for and to provision the first. The last two groups were composed 
largely of traitors—men who tended to their own affairs, who probably 
had traveled to Jerusalem for wealth alone, and who likely had started 
out with wealth, too. When asked what the army ought to do with these 
false soldiers, Christ responds, “Kill them, for my traitors are brothers of 
Judas Iscariot.’’^** 

What is most striking about this vision is its final element, where 
Christ instructs Peter Bartholomew to establish a new judicial system 
within the army to resolve disputes peacefully.^"^ Peter has moved from 
encouraging and criticizing soldiers to calling for the creation of new 
social and legal organizations. Perhaps recognizing the magnitude of this 
step, he asked his Lord to restore his ability to read, which he seems to 
have lost during the journey. Christ assured him that he was already wise 
enough: “Co and proclaim what you know. And let what you know 
suffice.’’**® In so saying, Christ, and presumably Raymond and probably 
Peter, too, confirmed that illiteracy was not an impediment to his authority 
but was rather its basis. Others, including the chaplain Arnulf of Normandy, 
refused to believe that Christ would pass over bishops and princes for an 
ignorant rustic and therefore attacked both Peter and his Lance.*** 

The Christological character of this vision, the establishment of social 
orders based not on wealth, or at least on not having wealth, and the 
creation of a court system all suggest that Peter Bartholomew has moved 
from the realm of eccentric relic huckster to something more substantial: 
he sees the crusade as an exercise in social reform, fostered and confirmed 
by continual victories from Christ. It is, specifically, a millenarian vision, 
an ideal that seeks to promote the poor and erase social distinctions. It 
very likely saw the 1,000-year period of peace from the twentieth chapter 
of the Apocalypse as being not the historical time of the church, but a 
time yet to come, a time when a Christ-like ruler would appear in Jerusalem, 
his arrival preceded by great signs, among them the conversion of 
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unbelievers,**^ and this ruler will begin his 1,000-year reign by liberating 
the poor from their agonies. It is not a particularly Carolingian figure, 
this millenarian ruler. Protection of the poor played a part in the 
Carolingian ideal of kingship,**^ but one would not imagine Charlemagne 
returning from the dead because of it. The person in whom Raymond 
d’Aguilers invested these hopes, and in whom Peter Bartholomew did as 
well, was Count Raymond of Saint-Gilles. It is not a vision that would 
readily win the support of aristocratic warriors, and it is no surprise that 
after this call to millenarian arms that the Norman and Lotharingian 
contingents demanded that Peter undergo an ordeal by fire. His eventual 
death thus checked a dangerous confluence of Provencal ambition and of 
subversive social thought.**'* 

What is remarkable is that Count Raymond, despite all of the obvious 
dangers and drawbacks, attempted to follow Peter’s millenarian advice, 
even after his death, and occasionally accepted the will of the poor more 
generally. Raymond did abandon the city ofMa’arra. He also rejected an 
earthly crown at Jerusalem (that his later career indicates he desperately 
wanted). And after his failure at Jerusalem, he marched to the River 
Jordan, carrying out a baptismal ceremony that the long dead Peter 
Bartholomew had enjoined upon him.**^ From a practical perspective, 
these actions are senseless when attributed to a man who wished to 
become leader of the armies and to leave a lasting mark on the Holy 
Land. They become comprehensible only if we accept that Raymond had 
invested his prestige and symbolic capital into an eschatological vision 
starkly different from the resurrected Carolingian warlord whom Godfrey 
of Bouillon aspired to be. What we see in these final stages of the crusade 
are not just two princes competing for power, but two baronial, political 
animals struggling for ascendancy and two rather contradictory views of 
what it meant to rule Jerusalem. 

While Raymond was busily seeking fame at the River Jordan, Godfrey 
was solidifying his claims to Christ’s kingdom through the discovery of 
another relic of the Passion, the True Cross. According to Albert of 
Aachen, Godfrey called upon Peter the Hermit to bring the cross from 
Jerusalem to the Battle of Ascalon—though most other writers describe 
Godfrey as leaving Peter behind at the city, where he led the people in 
liturgical and penitential processions.***" Regardless, Godfrey had integrated 
into his service a relic to eclipse the Holy Lance as well as a visionary whose 
renown easily overshadowed the late Peter Bartholomew’s. Combined 
with his Carolingian ancestry, the imperial and celestial visions associ¬ 
ated with his name, the royal diadem that by its very absence associated 
him with Christ, and the expectation that he, or perhaps one of his heirs, 
was to be the Last Emperor, we can see that Godfrey—beyond financial 
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resources, patronage, and military skill—made use of Jerusalem’s escha¬ 
tological associations to assert his authority over the crusading army and 
over the kingdom ofjerusalem. Whereas the apocalypticism ofRaymond’s 
followers seems to have looked forward to a 1,000 year reign of peace and 
righteousness, Godfrey’s demanded an ever-vigilant military guard 
against a demonic enemy. His heirs, who were not required to live with 
the pressures of being the first rulers to revive and Christianize Old 
Testament kingship, could settle more securely into their royal office. 
Godfrey himself never did wear a crown, but this hesitation ought not 
surprise us. As a likely candidate to be the Last Emperor, the expectations 
and anxieties of his reign focused not on what might happen if he put this 
crown on, but what would come to pass if he ever removed it. 
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CHAPTER 5 


CHARLEMAGNE’S LEGACY AND 
ANGLO-NORMAN IMPERIUM IN HENRY OF 
HUNTINGDON’S HISTORIA ANGLORUM 


Wendy Marie Hoofnagle 


T o say that the imperial figure of Charlemagne loomed large in the 
consciousness ofpost-Carolingian peoples on both sides of the Channel 
risks stating the obvious. In the centuries after his death, his persona took 
on a foundational value that is difficult to surpass, and many studies have 
shown the lasting impact of Carolingian policy and reform in tenth- and 
eleventh-century art, government, and religion.* There remains, however, 
a large gap in our understanding of the multifaceted inheritance of the 
legendary Charlemagne on the culture and policies of the twelfth century, 
especially among the Anglo-Normans, for whom Carolingian practices 
were an ideal, civilized approach to the practical world of governing dispa¬ 
rate peoples, a notion reinforced by their practices as Norman dukes before 
the Conquest. The legend of Charlemagne as the epitome of kingship, both 
politically and morally, is reflected in many examples from the vast corpus 
of literature, including law codes and histories, which the Anglo-Normans 
produced in the twelfth century. It is their interpretation in this context of 
the viae reyiae (the royal roads) that merits attention because of its unique 
evolution from a Carolingian political model, a symbol of Charlemagne’s 
sacral kingship, to a tangible manifestation of Anglo-Norman imperium 
throughout the British Isles. Consequently, the goals and ideals of 
Anglo-Norman dominion, represented physically by the royal roads, are 
legitimized by the echoing symbol of Charlemagne’s imperial leadership as 
a unifier, lawgiver, and peacemaker. 
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The twelfth century was a time when the Normans’ increasing 
assimilation in their new home stimulated interest in the English past, 
resulting in a flurry of historiographical production to answer this need. 
At the forefront of this movement, in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century, Henry of Huntingdon wrote the Historia Anglorum, which exists 
in six versions in more than forty manuscripts and numerous other 
fragments or extracts.^ Henry’s writing is remarkable for several reasons, 
not least because of his treatment of Britain’s wondrous landscape, where 
his reading of the trope of the locus amoenus quickly leaves the pastoral 
world of lush forests and fields to focus on a scene of urbane civilization: 
he emphasizes commercial overabundance, material wealth, and beauty, 
and roads spanning the island, uniting the various gentes under the pro¬ 
tective aegis of the king. In the Historia Anglorum, the locus amoenus of the 
British landscape inherited from Bede’s descriptions, one of Henry’s main 
sources, becomes an Eden tamed and enhanced by imperial civilization, 
where nature and society exist in harmony with God’s grace. As John 
Howe argues, “it seems to have been generally accepted that human 
improvements could enhance natural paradises,” indeed, that they “could 
and should be transformed.”^ This view corresponds with classical and 
Christian ideas regarding the king’s stewardship over the land, as part of 
man’s mission on earth to improve it, “serving as a partner of God in 
overseeing the earth.”"^ Twelfth-century writers certainly had plenty of 
criticism to heap upon those people who they thought violated this sacred 
trust; the author of the Gesta Stephani laments the Welsh people’s barbarous 
waste of God’s natural bounty in not improving the land by peacefully 
building towns and cultivating fields, but rather living like animals 
and cultivating treachery: “Now Wales is a country of woodland and 
pasture..., abounding in deer and fish, milk and herds; but it breeds men 
of an animal type, naturally swift-footed, accustomed to war, volatile in 
always breaking their word as in changing their abodes.”® The Normans 
were quick to remedy the egregious disrespect of the lawless Welsh for 
God’s gifts, however, because when 

the Normans conquered the English, this land they also added to their 
dominion and fortified with numberless castles; they perseveringly civi¬ 
lized it after they had vigorously subdued its inhabitants; to encourage 
peace they imposed law and statutes on them; and they made the land so 
productive and abounding in all kinds of resources that you would have 
reckoned it in no wise inferior to the most fertile part of Britain.*" 

Here the relationship between peaceful stewardship of the land and imperial 
dominion is made perfectly clear, as it is in Henry of Huntingdon’s Historia. 
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Expanding on Bede’s ideas, Henry changes the focus of Britain as a 
pastoral locus amoenus, shifting the description away from the landscape 
and the island’s natural wealth by drawing attention to the urban civiliza¬ 
tion of his great land in a lengthy account of Britain’s twenty-nine 
magnificent cities. He eschews completely Bede’s celebration of Ireland’s 
paradisial wealth and glory (that “in breadth, and for wholesonieness and 
serenity of climate, greatly surpasses Britain”^) in favor of continuing his 
theme of regnum, by detailing the relentless progress of English kings and 
their control over the land. He subsequently concludes an extensive list of 
counties and bishoprics with the statement, “In our time the bishop of 
St Davids [of Wales] received from the Pope the pallium that in ancient 
days had been at Caerleon; but he very soon lost it,” thus confirming the 
merit of contemporary English authosrity by dismissing the worthiness of 
the Welsh to rule.** 

Henry quickly returns to his development of the civilized locus amoenus, 
the divine harmony of the urban setting with its natural environment, by 
claiming that the “cities mentioned above are sited in delightful positions 
and glitter on the banks of fruitful and very beautiful rivers.’”^ These 
“glittering” jewels of man’s handiwork adorn the natural beauty of God’s 
creation, which, in Henry’s text, serves to convey the material wealth 
that flows into the land to enrich its inhabitants, such that they cut the 
most sophisticated, well-dressed figures in foreign countries: “Two rivers 
are more celebrated than the rest, the Thames and the Severn, like the 
two arms by which Britain brings out and carries in its own wealth and 
that of foreigners. A particular characteristic of Britain is that its natives, 
when traveling abroad, are more splendid in their dress and manner of 
living, whence they may be distinguished from other peoples.”*® Thus 
the auspicious combination of Britain’s natural wealth with Norman 
rule produces a civilization that ultimately outshines its Continental 
exemplar. But Henry’s appropriation of Britain and its wealth becomes 
even more obvious by his adaptation of Bede’s aforementioned praise of 
Ireland for a praise-poem of his own land, which goes one better than 
Bede by surpassing all lands. Henry writes, “That isle, blessed by its 
far-famed splendour, far surpasses in fertile fields, milk and honey, all 
others which that god rules, from whose foaming mouth the ocean 
flows.”** This richness is once again closely linked to the land’s urban 
centers as Henry’s praise-poem continues, such that the cities themselves 
become emblematic for the wealth and fertility of the land and its various 
peoples: 


To this witness London rich in ships, Winchester in wine, Hereford in 
flocks, Worcester in fruits of the earth; Bath famed for pools, Salisbury for 
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wild game, Canterbury for fish, York for woodlands, Exeter for metals; 
Norwich near to the Danes, Chester to the Irish, Chichester to the Gauls, 
Durham to the Norwegians, 

and thus its peoples and urban landscape surpass all others in beauty: 

There witness also Lincoln’s people boundless in beauty, Ely for its 
beautiful site, Rochester in its appearance.*^ 

It is Henry’s invention of the myth of the Four Highways*^ that past rulers 
have created across the island to establish peace, which significantly 
emphasizes the relationship between imperialism and civilization: 

Britain was so dear to its inhabitants that they constructed four highways 
in it, from one end to the other, built by royal authority, so that no one 
would dare attack an enemy on them. The first is from east to west, and 
is called the Icknield Way. The second runs from south to north, and is 
called Ermine Street. The third goes across from Dover to Chester, that is 
from the southeast to the northwest, and is called Watling Street. The 
fourth, longer than the others, begins in Caithness and end in Totnes, that 
is from the beginning of Cornwall to the end of Scotland. This road, 
which is called the Fosse Way, takes a diagonal route from southwest to 
northeast, and passes through Lincoln. These are the four principal high¬ 
ways of England, which are very broad as well as splendid, protected by 
the edicts of kings and by venerable law codes.*'* 

There are several noteworthy things suggested by this development, 
where Henry digresses significantly from Bede. The first, of course, is the 
invention of the myth of the Four Highways itself, which Alan Cooper 
suggests, “was one small part of a movement that sought, a full lifetime 
after the Norman Conquest, to uncover England’s pre-Norman past.’’*® In 
its contemplation of the imperial legacies of “the succession of the most 
powerful kings who have existed,”*® however, Henry’s history does not 
evoke a nostalgic longing for the recent Anglo-Saxon past, as might be 
suggested by Cooper’s statement, but rather places Henry I squarely at the 
head of a long march of strong Roman and Frankish rulers who quelled 
social disorder and conflict. Although Robert Allen Rouse traces the 
post-Conquest via regia motif to Bede’s account of King Edwin, claiming 
that it functions as “an important social concern within English and wider 
Germanic culture,”*^ Rouse fails to explore the strong Frankish obsession 
with the via regia, which was an important motif for Carolingian treatises 
on good kingship such as Alcuin’s Rhetoric, intended to instruct on the 
exercise of sacral kingship as represented by Charlemagne himself. 
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In addition to reinforcing the Anglo-Norman position in the grand 
scheme of European history, Henry’s elaborate identification of the Four 
Highways with the king’s legal authority and the roads’ physical spanning 
not only of those lands we consider to be “England,” but also the British 
lands ofWales and Scotland, underscores the Norman and Angevin kings’ 
ambitions to overlordship of the entire island. Henry of Huntingdon’s 
development of the monarchy, as a main theme of the Historia, climaxes 
with the rule of “the glorious and invincible” King Henry I,*** whom 
Henry calls “the conqueror and ruler of kings.”^^ Henry of Huntingdon’s 
rendering of English history highlights the Anglo-Norman inheritance 
from imperial Europe, symbolized not by the natural glory and wealth of 
the island, as stressed by Bede, but by its civilized culture, such as the 
building of royal roads, that was brought by the Romans and augmented 
by Norman mores and government. The idea of Norman rule as imperium 
is further emphasized by Henry’s explicit reference to Charlemagne’s 
legacy: Henry quotes Psalm 76:11 when introducing Charlemagne’s 
accession to the throne in 769 and calls him “the right hand of the Most 
High,”^° employing the sacral image of kingship that Henry uses only 
one other time, in reference to William the Conqueror after the Battle of 
Hastings.^* He thus compares the Norman duke to Charlemagne and 
justifies Norman sovereignty in England and ultimately all of Britain. 

That Henry of Huntingdon might have echoed a Carolingian impe¬ 
rial model should not surprise us. Janet Nelson has described Charlemagne’s 
political achievement as “ideologically indefinitely renewable,”^^ and the 
Normans had admired his reign since the early days of their dukedom. 
John Le Patourel has observed that the “fact that England and Normandy 
were ruled together under the Norman kings... is frequently mentioned 
in general terms; but the question how far this might tend towards the 
assimilation of law and custom as between the two countries has rarely 
been considered specifically.”^'* Norman involvement and personal 
investment in Carolingian affairs began, of course, with the series of 
agreements after 911 between the Northmen (invading Scandinavians) 
and Charles the Simple and his successors. This association would later 
become a cornerstone of Norman identity and perpetuated in chronicles 
and other contemporary texts, and though Norman dukes would ultimately 
transfer their allegiance to the Capetian kings, after their accession to the 
English throne in the mid-eleventh century the newly made kings found 
themselves increasingly at odds with their Capetian overlords. It is possible 
that they longed for the legendary wise justice and imperial strength of 
a Charlemagne. Indeed, it is clear from Henry of Huntingdon’s use of 
Psalm 76:11 that the Normans fancied themselves as his legitimate heirs 
as “the right hand of the Most High.” This imperial impulse resulted in 
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an Anglo-Norman obsession with the Continent from the eleventh 
century^® that would have a profound impact on their political culture 
and developing identity. Even as late as 1165, a time when many scholars 
claim that Angevin kings were identifying with Arthur to legitimize 
overlordship in neighboring British lands,Henry II was working with 
Emperor Frederick I Barbarossa (1152—90) to have Charlemagne canon¬ 
ized as both king and confessor, each ruler with a similar motive in mind: 
“to strengthen the authority of the reigning successor of the new saint.”^^ 
In 1175, Jordan Fantosme’s Chronique de la guerre entre les Anglois et les 
Ecossais hails Henry II as “the best king that ever lived”^** and explicitly 
equates him to Charlemagne: 

[Henry was] the most honourable and the most victorious 

That has been in any land since the time of Moses, 

Save only King Charles, whose power was great 
Through the Twelve Peers, Oliver, and Roland. 

One never heard in fable or story 

Of a single king of his valour or of his great power. 

Indeed, the conclusion of Fantosme’s Chronique makes the correlation even 
clearer by describing Henry II rushing to Rouen’s aid after vanquishing 
the Scots,in an echo of Gabriel’s command to Charlemagne to relieve 
the siege of Imphe at the close of the Chanson de Roland.^^ 

The idea of “empire” available to the Normans was not a homogeneous 
one, however, especially after Charlemagne’s reign significantly revised 
its Roman imperial model. In the early centuries after the Fall of Rome, 
the title of imperator came to be used by any ruler of multiple dependent 
kingdoms, especially one who came into power through military 
conquest.In general though, the civilized appeal of Roman imperium 
lingered long after its collapse and would continue to be exploited in a 
variety of contexts both secular and Christian, particularly through the 
employment of images of Roman rule, such as portraits on coins, seals, 
dress, insignia of office, and in flattering epithets.Subsequent rulers, 
therefore, strove to align themselves directly with Rome and its power by 
duplicating an empire to which they hoped to appear as equal in prestige. 
For example, in the mid-sixth century, Cassiodorus quotes Theodoric 
the Great as saying, “Our kingship is an imitation of yours, modeled on 
your good design, a copy of the only Empire. By as much as we follow 
you, so much we precede all other peoples.”^’* Charlemagne in particular 
promoted the notion of his rule as a resurrection of Roman imperialism, 
but with an important difference from earlier medieval emulation of the 
glory of Roman Antiquity: the writers of his court claimed that not only 
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did his sovereignty over a vast imperium equal that of Rome, it would 
ultimately exceed it in power and sophistication. In their eyes, Rome’s 
star had descended and Charlemagne’s was quickly on the rise. Alcuin 
describes the Rome of his day as the erstwhile “capital and wonder of the 
world” of which “only a barbarous ruin now remains.”^® Charlemagne’s 
palace and chapel at Aachen, an “emulation of the work of other power¬ 
ful rulers, past and present”^® and part of Charlemagne’s own vigorous 
program of imperialist propaganda, were constructed in the 790s on the 
site of Roman ruins. 

Although Charlemagne and the Normans both appropriated the 
civilized aura of Roman antiquity in creating their sacred landscapes, 
they were mindful of the distinction between Rome, the Empire of 
classical antiquity, and Rome, the contemporary political territory coming 
into its own as a western Christian center separate from the eastern one 
of Byzantium, and they strove to remain clear of its entangling political 
complexity while making the most of the legitimacy such an association 
transferred to themselves. When Charlemagne invested “his new-found 
title [of emperor] with the rhetorical mantle of historical authentication” 
by placing the motto of “the renewal of the Roman Empire” on his seal 
in the spring of 801,^^ he instituted a program to advance the new image 
of imperator that made the most of his connection with Rome while 
still maintaining his autonomy as ruler. After his visit in the winter of 
800—1, he never saw Rome again; Julia M.H. Smith has commented on 
Charlemagne’s wisdom in keeping Rome and its complex political quag¬ 
mire at arm’s length: 

[For] a transalpine emperor, Rome was more useful as an idea than as a 
centre of government. As an idea, it drew on the antique past to confer a 
potent form of legitimacy; as a place of power, it was best left well alone, 
distant but powerfully evocative. Though the rhetoric of Romanness 
added a patina of ancient respectability to the new forms of hegemonic 
kingship that emerged in northern Europe from the end of the eighth 
century onwards, most early medieval ideologues knew very well how to 
distinguish “Rome” from “empire.”^® 

In exploiting the benefits of imperium while maintaining a non-Ronie- 
centered empire, Charlemagne instituted a form of sacral kingship that 
would be emulated all over Europe for generations to come: as 
Smith notes, for instance, Alfred of Wessex “found useful precedent in 
Carolingian ideologies of royal authority,”^'^ and the ordo for Edgar’s 
coronation ceremony at Bath in 973 relied heavily on the images of 
sacral kingship from Carolingian and Ottonian exemplars.’*® It was the 
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Anglo-Normans, however, who imitated his program of imperial 
propaganda most closely in England, as seen in their emphasis on 
creating topographies of power derived from Charlemagne’s ideal of 
“historical authentication’’ that appropriated the authority of Rome to 
demonstrate further how they surpassed it. Perhaps because Rome’s 
cultural and political significance by the year 1000 was, for the most 
part, religious in nature,'** the Anglo-Normans looked to Charlemagne 
as a model imperator. The Anglo-Normans absorbed the rhetoric of 
Charlemagne’s court writers into their own imperial ideology, and 
when the time came to recount the history of their own “empire,” the 
Carolingian stamp is unmistakable. It is, for example, perhaps no 
coincidence that the earliest known version of La Chanson de Roland and 
the only manuscript of the Voyage or Pelerinage de Charlemagne were both 
written in Anglo-Norman.'*^ 

The importance of the viae regiae to the Anglo-Normans in this 
context as visual reminders of a pre-Norman imperial past cannot be 
underestimated. D. W. Meinig argues that there exist throughout the 
world “landscape depictions which may be powerfully evocative 
because they are understood as being a particular kind of place rather 
than a precise building or locality.”'*^ Ultimately, these “symbolic 
landscapes” become “part of the shared set of ideas and memories and 
feelings which bind a people together.”'*'* The “symbolic landscapes” in 
the context of the Four Highways for the Anglo-Normans represented 
an imperial civilization and its unifying strength, order, and stability. 
If, as Nicholas Howe suggests, “the human progress toward the holy” 
can be demarcated by a Roman arch probably plundered in its entirety 
from a Roman building and later installed in a church,'*® then Anglo- 
Norman imperialism and unity are dependent on, and symbolized by, 
the network of Roman roads uniting the island with its web of 
interconnecting arteries whose lifeblood flows by the strength of the 
king’s law. Unlike the Anglo-Saxons, who Matthew Innes notes 
were required to treat the Danelaw provinces north of Watling Street 
“with the greatest of care” to avoid clashes along this political and 
ethnic boundary,'*® under the Normans there existed a deliberate 
blurring or blending of ethnicity and regional identity, derived from 
the Carolingian ideal of imperium that they fostered in their own 
reigns both as dukes of Normandy and as kings of England. Although 
the roads “endured as evidence for the fading transience of all that 
was human-made within the scope of Christian history,” they also 
commemorated the spread of imperial power and civilization.'*^ The 
Normans’ appropriation and expansion of the via regia participates, 
therefore, in the tradition of translatio imperii derived from a Carolingian 
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foundation, similar to their invention of a Trojan ancestor in Brutus 
for their national creation myth. For Henry of Huntingdon, whose 
historical concerns centered on the progress of imperium, these 
reminders of imperial rule were at once an emblem of the legitimacy 
of Anglo-Norman sovereignty and also an enduring symbol of 
sacral kingship that was responsible for the protection of the land and 
its people. 

Throughout the body of his work, Henry is simultaneously a 
champion of translatio imperii and deeply concerned with the heavenly 
kingdom and the achievement of immortality through Christian king- 
ship, as evident in his advice in a letter to Henry I: “Consequently you 
may evidently learn whether, with your usual great exertion of mind, 
you should cherish and preserve this kingdom, which you possess 
by hereditary right, or rather, and far more admirably, you should 
summon up and concentrate your strength on seeking and gaining 
another kingdom” [i.e., the kingdom of heaven]."^** This sentiment is 
reminiscent of the writers at Charlemagne’s court, where his imperial 
role as earthly king and vicar of God was first mentioned by Cathwulf 
in a letter to Charlemagne and subsequently elaborated by influential 
writers such as Alcuin.'^® Throughout the body of their work, 
Charlemagne’s kingship emerges as a paradigm of stewardship, not 
only in a practical sense in his governance of the land itself, but also in 
a moral sense in his responsibility for the salvation of his people. 
Examples of the via regia as a moral guide in the biblical sense abound 
in patristic writing: in De Civitate Dei X, Augustine writes of the via 
regalis, the royal road, as an ethical model that represents “the only 
route to the kingdom of heaven.But as Luitpold Wallach notes, 
“during the Carolingian age the expression [of the via regia] gained 
general recognition as a political idea”®* such that Alcuin composed his 
Rhetoric, which is essentially a treatise on kingship or good govern¬ 
ment, with the idea of the via regia in mind.®^ He closely associated the 
concept of the via regia with the ruler’s exemplary mores as a guide for 
his subjects. In a letter to Charlemagne, Alcuin reminded the king of 
the unifying quality of the idea of the via regia,^^ an important concern 
for later Anglo-Norman writers grappling with the unification of 
English and Norman peoples. By the twelfth century, as the relation¬ 
ship between good kingship and the via regia became a concrete and 
practical concern in the minds of Anglo-Normans, the royal road came 
to symbolize their ideal of peace maintained by a strong king’s laws. 
Thus, the king himself becomes directly associated in a physical sense 
with the laws of the viae regiae and their implications for peace and 
unity among the Anglo-Norman people. 
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Sacral kingship was not the only Carolingian institution that appealed 
to the Normans. As Le Patourel remarks, 

In spite of the variety of titles attributed to the rulers of Normandy before 
the Conquest, their government had been scarcely less than royal. It can 
be argued that more rights and prerogatives derived ultimately from 
Carolingian royalty had survived or been revived in the hands of the dukes 
of Normandy than most other princes in Western Francia had managed to 
preserve. 

Inherent in the “rights and prerogatives” that Le Patourel mentions is the 
establishment of justice in the person of the Duke, and later the king. 
Even before William set sail for England, the Norman dukes had set 
themselves up as kings in all but name, using Charlemagne as a model and 
inspiration as reflected in their imitation of his style of governance.®® 
Historiographers would later apply the image of Charlemagne to Anglo- 
Norman kings, and this image would incorporate a second, more secular, 
dimension to the sacerdotal Carolingian ideal. As “the very Idea of 
Justice,”®® the king would come to embody the law and represent in a 
physical sense the peace of the land he rules through the administration of 
justice.®^ For Anglo-Norman kings, there could be many practical 
applications of this new component to the Carolingian ideals for the 
development and maintenance of empires, as evidenced in particular by 
Henry of Huntingdon’s interpretation of the via regia and his justification 
for the Normans’ imperium. 

The link between the Anglo-Normans and imperial Europe is reiter¬ 
ated in Henry of Huntingdon’s discussion of the British peoples’ common 
origins in Dardanus, the illustrious ancestor of Bruto who settled the rich 
island and founded a great dynasty.®** For Henry, however, the Roman 
Empire would ultimately be outstripped by the supremacy of Charlemagne, 
as evidenced by his aforementioned use of Psalm 76:11 regarding 
Charlemagne’s accession to the throne of the Franks. The only other time 
Henry uses the phrase, “there began to be a change in the right hand of 
the Most High,”®^ is his description of the Battle of Hastings and William’s 
stunning victory there, divinely foretold by the comet. The phrase 
consequently becomes an allusion to Charlemagne’s imperial sovereignty: 
“William, taking possession of this great victory, was received peacefully 
by the Londoners, and was crowned at Westminster by Ealdred, archbishop 
of York. Thus occurred a change in the right hand of the Most High, which a 
huge comet had presaged at the beginning of the same year.”®® Many 
modern students of Norman history and literature tend to ignore this 
overt comparison between the two rulers in favor of Henry’s depiction of 
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the Normans as one of the five plagues sent by God, of which the Romans 
are the first.** It is important to look at the rest of the picture, however, 
in this regard: Henry later claims that the Romans “ruled splendidly by 
right of conquest,”® and the Normans “by right of kingship granted to 
the conquered their life, liberty, and ancient laws”® because they “were 
justified according to the law of peoples, in both claiming and gaining 
possession of England.”® The Normans came to power “at God’s 
command, so that evil would befall the ungodly;” furthermore, “He had 
decided to exterminate [the English people] for their compelling crimes, 
just as the Britons were humbled when their sins accused them.”** Thus, 
in Henry’s account, some of the “plagues” sent by God are not to be 
viewed as a pestilence, but rather as a healthful purgative, like blood¬ 
letting to cure disease.** In his unusual interpretation of translatio imperii, 
Henry maintains that it is necessary for God to send worthy rulers, who 
rule by the civilized means of law, to claim the rich land once its existing 
inhabitants prove themselves undeserving of the bounty of their island 
paradise. For Henry and the Anglo-Norman kings, furthermore, this 
empire is justifiable because of the legacy of Charlemagne and his divine 
function as “the right hand of the Most High,” which they, and they 
alone, have inherited. 

Early Anglo-Norman kingship was fraught with difficulty: the kings 
were continually striving to establish their legitimacy, unify the different 
peoples of their realms, and consolidate their empire—in the European 
political world overall as well as in England. The physical reminders of 
Roman imperialism, such as baths, villas, and roads, dotted the landscape 
of England and served to emphasize the passing nature of earthly regnum 
but were also appropriated to justify Anglo-Norman ambition and 
expansion in the tradition of translatio imperii. A Rome-centered empire, 
however, did not appeal to Anglo-Norman kings. Instead, they looked to 
the imperial model offered by the unparalleled legacy of Charlemagne as 
a lawgiver and peacemaker. Here, they found a wealth of material to 
adapt to their needs, just as they had from the beginning of their tenure 
as dukes of Normandy, where they ruled as kings in all but name. The 
Normans were known for their support of the Carolingian monarchy, 
and they made certain to emulate these kings in their histories, laws, and 
practices, adding the patina of a Carolingian style of kingship to the 
legitimacy of their rule. The nature of this kingship is a complicated one, 
weaving royal law and sacral authority to the image of the king as the 
divinely appointed vicar of God, leading the people to their salvation in 
the heavenly kingdom. This view of the via regia is expanded by writers 
of the Carolingian court in their practical guides to kingship, for the 
integration of the disparate gentes of Charlemagne’s far-flung kingdom 
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and for securing his growing empire. For the Normans, this idea is taken 
quite literally: the via regia is at once the royal road, the public space that 
the king protects with his strong laws, and the symbol of his sacral 
kingship. Henry of Huntingdon demonstrates this trend in his invention 
of the myth of the Four Highways, evoking the image of the symbolic 
landscape and what formerly was great about the Roman Empire and its 
stewardship over the land, and is becoming even greater under the urbane 
customs of the Normans. It is Charlemagne, however, who supersedes 
the magnitude of the Romans and their civilized achievements as far as 
the Anglo-Normans are concerned because of his legend as the “right 
hand of the Most High.” They were diligent about perpetuating their 
right to his legacy and in doing so, they also promoted their ambitions to 
empire-building in the British Isles. 
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CHAPTER 6 


CHARLEMAGNE AS SAINT? RELICS AND 
THE CHOICE OF WINDOW SUBJECTS AT 
CHARTRES CATHEDRAL 


Elizabeth Pastan 


C hartres Cathedral is the model to which scholars turn to understand 
medieval stained glass programs.* No other Gothic monument even 
approaches the number of surviving windows at Chartres, which retains 
approximately 173 extant medieval windows out of 186 apertures.^ While 
not as rigorously structured as contemporaneous early thirteenth-century 
stained glass cycles at Bourges and Canterbury,^ the thematic groupings 
of the window subjects at Chartres hint compellingly at clerical oversight 
and coordination. Joined to the Christological subjects of the northern 
nave and the Marian emphasis in the southern nave, is a choir program of 
subjects devoted to apostles, church fathers, and martyrs that is crowned 
by clerestory windows celebrating the Virgin Mary, to whom the cathe¬ 
dral was dedicated.'* 

Yet, there is at least one subject that has never been satisfactorily 
explained: the window dedicated to Charlemagne (figure 6.1), cen¬ 
trally located with the glazing devoted to ecclesiastical forebears in 
the choir.^ While Charlemagne was canonized, reticence regarding 
his saintly status may be inferred from the fact that his canonization 
did not occur until 1165, nearly four centuries after his death, and 
took place then under what can only be described as irregular circum¬ 
stances.*’ Even The Golden Legend, the collection of medieval saints’ 
lives compiled ca. 1260 by Jacobus de Voragine, discusses Charlemagne 




Figure 6.1 General view of the Charlemagne window, baie 7, northern choir 
ambulatory, Chartres Cathedral, c. 1210—20. 

Source: Photo by author. 
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solely as an historical figure and alludes to the persistent rumors 
about him: 

One very strange thing about the great emperor Charlemagne was that as 
long as he lived, he would not allow any of his daughters to marry: he said 
that he could not bear to be deprived of their companionship.... Yet the 
emperor pretended not to be aware that any suspicion was aroused by the 
situation (though there was a great deal of talk about it).^ 

Reflecting his ambiguous sainthood is the fact that, unlike most of the 
window subjects at Chartres Cathedral, Charlemagne never became 
part of the liturgy.** There were a number of saints to whom windows 
were dedicated, including Remigius, Marguerite, Catherine, Thomas 
Becket, Theodore, Eustache, Paul the Hermit, Antoine, Blaise, and 
Julien the Hospitalier, who were not featured in the liturgy before 
the Gothic rebuilding of Chartres'*—even when, as was the case for 
Theodore, the chapter possessed a major relic of the saint.*® Colette 
Mahnes-Deremble has demonstrated that in all of these instances, the 
new stained glass portrayals of the saints actually stimulated cubic 
activity, leading to the addition of major liturgical celebrations in the 
course of the thirteenth century.** Charlemagne, however, did not 
become the subject of any sustained veneration in France until his cult 
was promulgated under the initiative of Charles V in the second half of 
the fourteenth century.*^ 

The problematic nature of the Charlemagne window may be further 
demonstrated by the ways it contrasts with windows near it in the choir. 
The scenes do not conform to the standard progression of events, which, in 
ascending order, would portray the conversion, good works, martyrdom, 
and reception of the saint into heaven.*® Moreover, the events in the 
Charlemagne window pertain to several disparate textual traditions, and 
even the protagonist appears to change from Charlemagne to Roland in 
the upper portion of the window. There are only two other choir windows 
that feature historical rulers, but these windows are actually dedicated 
to the saints responsible for the rulers’ conversion: the stories of King 
Clovis and the Emperor Constantine unfold in windows dedicated to 
Saint Remigius and Pope Sylvester, respectively.*'* Charlemagne’s story 
alone is told without saintly intermediary.*® His window also has nine 
inscriptions identifying him as “Caro/ws.”*'’ Other windows in the choir 
make occasional use of text to identify protagonists, but only the choir 
window of Pope Sylvester, with eight inscriptions identifying St. Sylvester, 
two naming St. Timothy, and seven scrolls spelling out the laws for the 
early church established under Constantine, is more heavily inscribed.*^ 
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This fact suggests that, however disjointed the scenes in the Charlemagne 
window, the designers intended to invoke Charlemagne: it is not the 
story of Roland or St. Gilles. 

Because of the comprehensive survival of the medieval glazing 
program at Chartres, by examining the underlying conception of the 
Charlemagne window there, we can learn more about medieval image 
making. Far from merely serving in the decorative and didactic functions 
subsumed under the venerable notion of “pictorial bibles for the illiter¬ 
ate,’’ which ultimately refers to ideas about the role of images attributed 
to Pope Gregory I (590—604), the Charlemagne window will allow us 
to examine the ways images from the High Middle Ages engaged the 
beholder.*** A thirteenth-century glazing program like Chartres’ enables 
us to assess the new roles served by images in general, and the role 
played by stained glass in particular. The importance of stained glass 
windows thematically and devotionally follows from the fact that the 
glazing of a medieval site cost as much as the architecture itself.*^ 
Moreover, since its cleaning in 2000, the Charlemagne window has 
reclaimed the viewer’s full attention.^® At an intermediate stage in 1997, 
when the Charlemagne window had yet to undergo conservation and 
the window of St. James (to the right) had already been cleaned, it 
was evident how much of the legibility and charisma of a window is 
compromised when neglected. Undoubtedly it was for this reason, that 
medieval sources as early as Saint-Denis (c. 1140) attest to the presence 
of a craftsman whose duty was to oversee the “protection and repair” of 
the windows.^* 

To explain the role of the Charlemagne window in the glazing 
program at Chartres, I review the prevalent scholarly interpretations, 
then situate the window within the cathedral and examine several key 
scenes, before offering my own suggestions about the larger importance 
of Charlemagne to the site. 


Scholarly Interpretations 

The interpretive difficulties posed by the Charlemagne window at Chartres 
are suggested by the various hypotheses scholars have come up with to 
explain it. Cognizant of the fact that there was no cult of Charlemagne at 
Chartres, Canon Yves Delaporte drew attention to the so-called signature 
scene of the furriers depicted at the bottom of the window (figure 6.2) and 
suggested that the furriers as donors chose Charlemagne to be the subject of 
their window because he was a hunter, pointing out that the furriers also are 
depicted in the window of St. Eustache, “himself a hunter too.”^^ While 
evidence exists for a thematic relationship between some of the workers and 
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Figure 6.2 Detail, scene of furriers from the bottom of the Charlemagne 
window, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 

the saints on whose windows they are represented, this connection is by no 
means thoroughgoing.^^ The traditional explanation that the workers at the 
bottoms of numerous windows depict the donors has been challenged 
convincingly and largely given way to the idea that these figures represent a 
clerical ideal of labor. 

At the other end of the interpretive spectrum, Stephen Nichols empha¬ 
sized the religious intent of the Charlemagne window. Nichols views the 
window as a retelling of Christ’s Passion. His strategy resembles the approach 
of viewing the saints’ lives as exempla Christi; however, his method differs 
in that he uses disparate anagogic elements in the window to “activate” the 
Passion narrative.^® In Nichols’s account, the Christ-like figure switches 
from James to Charlemagne to Roland. And for Nichols, the combat 
between Roland and the Saracen (figure 6.13) is really about their debate, 
relayed at length in the Pseudo-Turpin, on the concept of resurrection, 
which is a notion that is not visually accessible to the beholder. 

A third kind of interpretation is offered by Wolfgang Kemp, who 
regards the windows at Chartres as part of the larger development of the 
expansion of vernacular narratives in Gothic art.^^ As suggested by scenes 
from the Prodigal Son window at Chartres, which are his particular 
focus, Kemp argues that 80-90 percent of the works of art in Gothic 
cathedrals do not contain biblical or dogmatic themes but expand 
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creatively in the interests of narrative and pictorial integrity.^** Nonetheless, 
Kemp’s method does not take the placement of windows within the 
building into account: the Charlemagne window might read differently 
if placed outside of the choir, or if paired with windows of penitents 
or warriors.But the Charlemagne window is grouped with others 
dedicated to apostles, church fathers, and martyrs, and next to the window 
of Saint James. 

The most recent scholar to consider the iconographic program at 
Chartres Cathedral is Colette Manhes-Deremble, for whom the window 
reflects Philip Augustus’s view of himself as an “alter Karolus.^’ For Manhes- 
Deremble, the window speaks to the French king’s desire to wrest claims 
of Carolingian lineage away from the German emperors.^® Although 
one might concede Mahnes-Deremble’s point that Charlemagne was 
important to the French monarch, the work of scholars from R.W. Southern 
to Andre Chedeville calls into question why a major statement of 
Capetian kingship, untied to a specific donation by Philip Augustus 
himself, would be made in Chartres in this period.^* Despite the claims 
of earlier scholars, the king’s support of the Gothic rebuilding of Chartres 
has been demonstrated to be minimal. 

None of the hypotheses advanced to date is entirely persuasive 
because each is inconsistent with some vital aspect of window, be it 
assumptions about the role of the donor in imposing a subject in the 
sacred topography of the choir, or the text-based, or even ideological 
nature of the analysis. All of these interpretations are instructive, 
however, because they demonstrate ways in which contemporaneous 
beholders could have interacted meaningfully with the Charlemagne 
window.Nonetheless, they leave unanswered the essential question: 
what is a window dedicated to such an ambivalent figure doing in a key 
aperture in the liturgical choir? 


Setting in the Cathedral 

Location matters. Where in the hierarchy of sacred space a window 
occurs, which subjects it is grouped with, and even the side of the 
building on which it is found, can color its meaning. For this reason, 
windows offered enormous possibilities for the designers of medieval 
iconographic programs. The natural light through the windows could 
serve symbolic purposes. Key subjects might be highlighted by placing 
them in the brightest, eastern portion of the building, where services 
were performed. As the northern side was always the darker side. Old 
Testament subjects were often placed on this side and contrasted to the 
brighter Gospel subjects on the south. The nave, as the larger and more 
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public section of the building, might be given over to more popular 
saints, in contradistinction to the choir, where a more select range of 
sacred subjects tended to cluster. Each church setting adopted these 
basic tendencies according to its own devotional context. At Chartres, 
for example, because of its dedication to the Virgin Mary, Marian 
subjects were given prominence by their concentration in the brighter 
southern windows. 

The Charlemagne window is found in the intimate environment of 
the northern choir ambulatory. As it is not nestled into one of the three 
choir chapels but opens directly into the ambulatory, the window, which 
rises from a sill about twenty-five feet off the ground and continues 
another thirty feet in height, remains visible throughout the choir. 
The window would have been a commanding presence even when the 
medieval choir screen, the monumental architectural structure approxi¬ 
mately eighteen feet high that encompassed the five bays of the choir and 
contained the seventy-two canons’ choir stalls, was in place. 

There is every reason to believe that the placement of the Charlemagne 
window is deliberate. The underlying organization of the windows as a 
whole does not point to haphazard choices. Further suggestive of the 
programmatic meaning of the window is its pairing with the window 
dedicated to the apostle James.It was Charlemagne who liberated the 
tomb ofjames in Galicia from the infidel thus rescuing him from neglect 
and instigating pilgrimages to the site. Reciprocally, it was St. James, in a 
well-known twelfth-century account, who decided that Charlemagne’s 
good deeds outweighed his sins.^^ The diptych of windows at Chartres is 
thus consistent with the tone and emphases of the twelfth-century 
account, in which Charlemagne’s failings are acknowledged, but were 
outweighed by his activities on behalf of the church. This differs markedly 
from later thirteenth-century portrayals where he is considerably more 
idealized.^® As this resonant pairing indicates, Charlemagne and James 
are guarantors for one another. 


Scenes within the Window 

The choice and arrangement of subjects within the Charlemagne window 
does not yield easy answers about how and why the window was put 
together. The customary sequence of images in a window runs from 
bottom to top and from left to right, as suggested by the numbered 
diagram (figure 6.3). Duncan Robertson, Isabelle Rolland, and others 
have pointed out that the centrifugal patterns of the armature design 
encourage more complex and less sequential combinations as well.^^ 
Nonetheless, in any reading, the central vertical spine consisting of the 
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Figure 6.3 Diagram of the Charlemagne window, Chartres Cathedral, with 
subjects numbered according to sequence of scenes. 

Source: Courtesy of Clark Maines. 
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medallions located at panels #5 (Charlemagne received in Constantinople), 
7 (Charlemagne offering relics), 10 (Departure of the Emperor for Spain), 
13 (Charlemagne overseeing construction of a church), 16 (Battle of 
Roland and a Warrior), 19 (Roland breaking his sword Durendal and 
sounding his Oliphant), and 22 (the Mass of Saint Gilles) would play a 
significant role, and these will be the focus of emphasis here. The 
examination of these scenes will introduce the narrative techniques 
employed within the window and allow us to consider the question of 
source material, both textual and visual. 

The lower six scenes of the window (panels #2-7) are devoted to 
Charlemagne’s so-called Jerusalem Crusade (figures 6.3 and 6.4) and 
offer close comparison to a late eleventh-century Latin chronicle known 
as the Descriptio qualiter, recounting the emperor’s purported voyage to 
the Holy Land.'*® The Jerusalem cycle begins with the scene in which an 
angel reveals to a dreaming Emperor Constantine of Constantinople that 
Charlemagne, identified by inscription as CAROLUS and depicted with 
visor down and a prominent red shield, would be the one to reconquer 
Jerusalem (figure 6.5). 

The central panel #5 depicting Charlemagne and the ambassadors 
from Constantinople resembles a panel that once belonged to a twelfth- 
century crusading window at Saint-Denis, as recorded in engravings 
published in 1729 by Bernard de Montfaucon.'** While comparison of 
the scenes of Charlemagne received in Constantinople from Saint- 
Denis (c. 1150) and Chartres (c. 1205-21) might at first suggest that 
the earlier work served as a pictorial source for the Chartres window, the 
compositions are fairly conventional. Moreover, the reconstruction of 
the Saint-Denis window by Brown and Cothren, which projects only 
two scenes featuring Charlemagne and the remainder of the fourteen 
scenes focusing on the First Crusade,'*^ demonstrates just how different 
its conception was from the Charlemagne window at Chartres. The 
inscriptions emphasize this difference; in the engraving after the 
Saint-Denis medallion, the text reads, “Inperatores. Constantinopolis,”'^^ 
whereas in the window at Chartres the inscription reads, as it consis¬ 
tently does, “Carolus.” Brown and Cothren make the point that 
Charlemagne’s presence in the Saint-Denis window is best explained by 
his status as the archetypal crusader rather than being a particular focus 
of veneration.'*'* 

There is nothing from the Crusading Window at Saint-Denis that 
compares to the next scenes from the Jerusalem cycle in the Chartres 
window. In the second register on the right, Charlemagne is offered gifts 
by the emperor of Constantinople and refuses anything but relics (panel #6), 
as he appears to indicate here by his gesture toward three gabled reliquaries. 




Figure 6.4 View of the lower portion of the Charlemagne window with scenes 
from the Jerusalem Crusade, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 






Figure 6.5 Detail, Dream of Constantine, revealing that Charlemagne 
will reconquer the Holy Land, #2 from the Charlemagne window, Chartres 
Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 



Figure 6.6 Detail, Charlemagne offering forth relics, #7 from the Charlemagne 
window, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 
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In the central medallion (figure 6.6), Charlemagne then offers forth 
these relics, which are enumerated in the Descriptio qualiter^^ This scene 
compares to one of the eight reliefs on the Shrine of Charlemagne at 
Aachen, dated to 1215 (figure 6.7).'^'’ The compositions differ because the 
Chartres medallion depicts a single scene of donation by the kneeling 
Charlemagne, whereas the Aachen composition consists of two separate 
scenes, both of which are mentioned in the inscription that surrounded 
the rectangular panel:'^^ on the left, the standing figure of Constantine 
presents the Crown of Thorns to the kneeling Charlemagne; then on the 
right side of the composition, the Miracle of the Glove suspended in air 
appears behind an equestrian image of Charlemagne. The Aachen relief 
also departs from the Chartrain medallion in its detailed depiction of the 
Crown of Thorns, which is also evoked in the Shrine’s inscription. In the 
window, Charlemagne is the only one who is labeled, and he offers what 
appears to be a jeweled reliquary in the shape of a crown. Despite these 
differences, the eight reliefs on the roof of the Aachen shrine offer the closest 
extant contemporaneous iconographical comparisons to the Charlemagne 
window at Chartres, since all the scenes at Aachen are present in some 
form in the Charlemagne window.'^** 



Figure 6.7 Detail from the Reliquary Shrine of Charlemagne showing 
Charlemagne receiving Crown of Thorn relic, c. 1215. 

Source: © Domkapitel Aachen, photo Ann Miinchow. 






Figure 6.8 View of the central section of the Charlemagne window with 
scenes #8—16 from the Spanish Crusade, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 
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The next fourteen stained glass panels, occupying the majority of the 
window, depict Charlemagne’s Spanish expedition (figures 6.3 and 6.8), 
recalling the Pseudo-Turpin, which was said to he the memoire of 
Archbishop Turpin of Reims, a contemporary of Charlemagne.’*'^ A dream 
(panel #9; figure 6.9) inaugurates this cycle as a saintly figure appears to 
the sleeping Charlemagne.®® Pictorial comparanda, including illuminations 
from the textual tradition of the Codex Calixtinus, the compilation of texts 
and music in the service of the cult of Saint Janies, indicate that the stand¬ 
ing figure at right must be the apostle James.®* In the Chartres window, 
however, only Charlemagne is identified by inscription. 

The change in setting to Spain is also conveyed to the beholder by the 
central scene of travel at panel #10 and a scene of building construction at 
#13 (figure 6.10) that is characteristic of episodes in the Pseudo-Turpin. 



Figure 6.9 Detail, Saint James appearing in dream to Charlemagne, #9 from 
the Charlemagne window, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 
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Figure 6.10 Detail, Charlemagne overseeing the building of a church, #13 from 
the Charlemagne window, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 


Remensnyder has pointed out that since Charlemagne appears in the 
foundation legends of fourteen monasteries in southern France, and since 
his building activity is also referred to in the chronicle of Hugh of Fleury 
and the Vita of Charlemagne composed in the empire at the time of 
his canonization, the legend of his foundations must “reflect in part 
historical realities.”®^ 

The interpretation of the scene of Charlemagne overseeing the 
building of a church (figure 6.10) has been the subject of discussion. 
Clark Maines argues that the scene is based on the elaborate description 
in the Pseudo-Turpin of the building of a church in honor of the 
martyrs Facundus and Primitivus, while Carolyn Carty suggests that 
the scene is a generic representation of the many churches Charlemagne 
founded.Their difference in opinion goes to the question of how 
explicitly texts were involved in the conception of the window. Would 
the window designer, presumably a learned canon of the cathedral 
chapter, be invoking specific written texts?®'* Or might the designer be 
drawing from more diffuse kinds of materials, including legends com¬ 
municated orally?®® Moreover, given the effort to create a harmonious 
composition, evident in the adroit balance of scenes of movement and 
stasis, in the insertion of dream imagery to signal a change in direction, 
and in the combination of disparate types of sources, should one envision 
the primacy of written sources over visual considerations?®® Ultimately, 
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no matter which texts were utilized, they need to come together in a 
design for a visually effective window, not just as a compilation of 
indexable sources. 

The scenes involving Spain celebrate the heroic deeds of Roland, 
who is the subject of one-third of the upper scenes in the window at 
Chartres. The inscriptions naming Charlemagne that pepper the lower 
half of the window cease after medallion #13, reflecting this apparent 
change in protagonist. In medallion #19 from the Chartrain window 
(figure 6.11), Roland is shown striking his sword Durendal to prevent 
his enemies from getting it, alongside another scene showing Roland 
belatedly sounding his Oliphant to call for Charlemagne’s aid. Durendal,®^ 
given to Roland by Charlemagne, was said to have precious relics 
embedded in the handle, including the tooth of Saint Peter, blood of 
St. Basil, hair of St. Denis, and part of the clothing of the Virgin.®* While 
a thematic correspondence to the scenes of Charlemagne obtaining relics 
from Jerusalem might thereby be inferred, such a connection assumes 
prior knowledge or prompting, since the sword’s miraculous powers are 
alluded to indirectly. The attentive listener would understand why 
Roland breaks his sword, but only a very astute beholder would make a 
visual connection between the oliphants that tie together panels #7 and 
19 (figures 6.7 and 6.12).®® 



Figure 6.11 Detail, Roland with sword and Oliphant, #19 from the Charlemagne 
window, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 







Figure 6.12 Engraving of Charlemagne window before 1921 restoration, showing 
battle scene of Roland at apex #22, Chartres Cathedral. 


Source: Didron. 
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Before a restoration undertaken in 1921,^® the lozenge at the apex of 
the window was a scene of battle, generally identified as Roland’s battle 
with a Saracen (figure 6.12).®^ We cannot know whether the battle, now 
located at panel #16 (figure 6.13), was originally at the top of the medieval 
window, although its implicit themes of Christianity against the heathen 
and eternal life obtained through martyrdom, have been interpreted as 
providing “iconographical closure” to the window.®^ The current place¬ 
ment of the Mass of Saint Gilles at the top of the window (figure 6.14) 
does help the composition complement the other religious subjects in the 
choir, at least superficially, in imposing a scene of heavenly invention at 
the apex.®® This scene relates to a third extant literary tradition, the Vita 
of Saint Gilles,®'^ and refers to the miracle whereby the saint brought 
about the forgiveness of Charlemagne’s sin “too terrible to confess,” 
which presumably was Charlemagne’s incestuous relationship with his 
sister that produced Roland.®® When Saint Gilles was celebrating mass 
before the emperor, the sin was revealed on a scroll relayed from heaven 
(figure 6.15). Absolution was granted on the condition that Charlemagne 
repent and marry his sister to one of his knights.®® However, the current 
placement positions a scene that presumably took place before Roland’s 
birth after the scenes of Roland’s death on the battlefield of Roncevalles. 



Figure 6.13 Battle between Roland and a warrior, currently #16 from the 
Charlemagne window, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source'. Photo by author. 






Figure 6.14 View of upper portion of Charlemagne window, showing the 
Mass of Saint Gilles scene currently at apex, Chartres Cathedral. 

Source: Photo by author. 



Figure 6.15 Detail, scene of the Mass of Saint Gilles, currently panel #22, 
Chartres Cathedral. 


Source: Photo by author. 
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Even if one would argue against a sequential reading of the window, and 
the episodic nature of the scenes does offer that possibility, the current 
placement of the Mass of Saint Gilles at the top of the window fore¬ 
grounds the issue of Charlemagne’s sinful behavior.*’^ 

This brief look at select scenes from the Charlemagne window has 
alluded to the complexity of its subjects. The window draws upon at 
least three identifiable textual traditions—the Descriptio qualiter with 
Charlemagne’s voyage to the Holy Land, the Pseudo-Turpin with its 
account of the Spanish Crusade, and the Vita of Saint Cilles, which 
focuses on Charlemagne’s sin. As Mahnes-Deremble has shown for 
numerous windows at Chartres, it is the degree of pictorial autonomy 
in the Charlemagne window, not textual indebtedness, which is most 
striking.®** Comparisons to disparate works—including the Crusading 
Window from Saint-Denis, the Codex Calixtinus, and the Shrine of 
Charlemagne—demonstrate that the Chartres window pursues an inde¬ 
pendent agenda. Even the Shrine of Charlemagne in Aachen, which has 
the most thematic connections with the window, does not resemble it in 
the composition of the individual scenes, the nature of the inscriptions, 
or in the Chartrain emphasis on Roland. Moreover, the window reads 
additively. This impression is exacerbated by the fact that the scenes do 
not progress toward a cumulative narrative moment, a point underscored 
by the controversy over whether the current panel #16 depicting the 
battle or the present panel #22 with the Mass was originally at the apex of 
the window (see figure b.d).®** The window as it exists is in fact more like 
a collection of the most recognizable stories associated with Charlemagne 
rather than a narrative in its own right. 


Charlemagne within Chartres 

What then was the programmatic significance of placing Charlemagne so 
prominently in this Cothic cathedral? Missing from all the hypotheses 
offered to date is an investigation of this problematic figure within the context 
of Chartres itself. As Robert Folz’s magisterial study on the legend of 
Charlemagne emphasized, Charlemagne is not a clear-cut historical person, 
or a well-defined literary character, although his mythic status partakes of 
both.™ Eugene Vance has gone so far as to describe Charlemagne as “an 
ideological discourse.’’^* Clearly, we need to investigate what Charlemagne 
meant at Chartres. 

In fact, Charlemagne figures most prominently at Chartres in this period 
in connection with the relic of the Virgin known as the Sancta Camisia, 
still present in the cathedral.™ The importance of the Sancta Camisia and 
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Charlemagne’s role in bestowing it on the cathedral are expounded in 
two texts from Chartres, a Miracles of Notre Dame, composed in Latin by a 
canon of Chartres at approximately the same time as the Gothic windows 
were made ca. 1210, and a French verse translation made from the Latin 
Miracles by Jean le Marchant around 12627^ As the Latin text explained, 
the relic was a garment worn by Mary while pregnant, and when she gave 
birth,^'* and as Jean le Marchant elaborated, the garment was especially 
important because it touched both mother and child7® 

Within Chartres, as alluded to in both the Latin Miracles and the French 
verses based on it, the Virgin’s relic was believed to have been brought 
back from Constantinople by a Carolingian rulerj^ From there it was 
presumably deposited at AachenJ’ and then presented to Chartres in 876 
by Charlemagne’s grandson Charles the Bald7** Reports of the miracles 
it inspired may be traced through early Norman chronicles dating from 
the decades soon after its arrival at Chartres: according to Dudo of Saint- 
Quentin writing near the end of the tenth century, the bishop of Chartres 
bore the tunic into battle against Rollo of Normandy in 911 and through 
it succeeded in ousting the NormansJ"^ This event was included in The 
Golden Legend account of the Assumption of the Virgin c. 1260,*® and the 
Vieille Chronique, written in Chartres in 1389.** Evidently, the presence of 
the relic also expelled Louis VI from Chartres in 1119, and persuaded the 
community to rebuild after the devastating fire of 1194.*^ 

If a specific donor for the relic of the Sancta Camisia is named, it is 
Charles the Bald, who is mentioned in William of Malmesbury (c. 1090— 
1143), as well as in the Latin Miracles of Notre Dame and Jean le Marchant’s 
corresponding French verses.*® However, the donations and foundations of 
Charlemagne’s descendants were regularly overwritten to refer, in prefer¬ 
ence, to Charlemagne himself. The gift of the Crown of Thorns to Saint 
Denis is credited to Charles the Bald in the Descriptio qualiter of the late 
eleventh century, yet already by the twelfth century is attributed directly to 
Charlemagne; Louis the Pious’s foundation of Conques is given over to 
Charlemagne whose role is concretized in his gift of the Holy Umbilical 
Cord; and Charlemagne overshadows Robert of Limoges’ foundation of 
the abbey of Charroux, and he is celebrated above all as the donor of the 
Holy Foreskin.*'* These documentary interpolations in favor ofCharlemagne 
reflect two underlying notions: first, many Carolingian foundations and 
privileges were eventually expressed in tangible form as a relic said to come 
from Charlemagne, and second, no matter which descendant actually made 
the gift, it was Charlemagne who brought the relics back from the East. 
The Latin text of the Miracles of Notre Dame (c. 1210) refers tellingly to the 
relic bestowed on Chartres as the endowment from “unus ex Karolis,” 
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literally from one of the Charleses.**^ “CAROLUSJ’ the basic form of the 
inscription used in the window, could refer to any of the Charleses, but 
clearly it is used here as a metonym for Charles the Great. 

As Annemarie Weyl Carr observed, “a veritable laundry-chute of 
garments” originating in the East was attributed to Mary, but the Chartrain 
relic was granted particular status.***’ Even Abbot Guibert of Nogent 
(1064—ca. 1125), whose distrust of medieval relics is well known, referred 
with approval to the relics of the Blessed Mother of God at Chartres.**’ It 
was only when the reliquary was opened in 1712 that the garment, often 
described as a tunic, was discovered to be a veil. Evidently, pieces of the 
garment were distributed over time: Charles Rohault de Fleury, in his 
account of 1878, described a single piece of cloth 5.40m in length*** but 
by the time technical analyses were conducted in 1927 the Sancta Camisia 
had become two pieces of linen, the longer of which was just more than 
two meters in length.**^ 

The extant fourteenth-century cartulary of Chartres Cathedral 
refers to the Sancta Camisia in four different ways: through the obitu¬ 
ary notice of Teudon, the tenth-century craftsman who created the 
reliquary for it;^® through the gifts ofjewelry that nobles and ecclesiasts 
gave to it from the eleventh through the thirteenth centuries;®* through 
its brief mention during King Philip Augustus’s visit of the cathedral to 
view the damages caused by the riot of 1210;®^ and through the practice 
of warriors leaving for battle who would touch their own garments 
to the shrine to prevent weapons from penetrating.®* These references 
tie the relic into the community in very specific ways, by noting the 
antiquity of the manufacture of the reliquary by which the relic would 
be experienced, the often very personal gifts ofjewelry given to the 
shrine, the description of it within the church setting, and its apotropaic 
applications. 

Alexandre Pintard, one of the seventeenth-century historians who 
followed the old sources closely, offered an intriguing suggestion about 
the Sancta Camisia. Pintard described the so-called Charlemagne window 
“as what one might call a history of the sainte Chemise.”®'* If Pintard’s 
tentative characterization of the window as a history of Chartres’ most 
important relic is embraced, many difficulties in understanding the 
window’s role in the program are resolved. Its prominent location among 
the choir windows dedicated to foundational figures of the church 
makes sense. The insistence on the importance of Charlemagne, the only 
temporal ruler given his own window and emphasized through nine 
inscriptions, becomes comprehensible. The parallels to Christological 
narratives on the one hand, and the life of Philip Augustus on the other, 
assume their proper status as thematic connections, but not the reason for 
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the window’s existence. The problem of the lack of a clear teleology that 
guides the narratives assembled recedes before the window’s role as part 
of an authentication strategy to insist on the emperor’s role in the donation 
of the relic of the Virgin to Chartres Cathedral; the window is not a 
traditional narrative or hagiographic account, but something more akin 
to a genealogy. As Patrick Geary has shown, every relic needed a pedigree 
that fixed its identity and explained how it reached its setting;"^® the 
legendary journey of Charlemagne to the Holy Land provided just such 
an occasion."^^ 

The clergy at Chartres Cathedral chose a key choir aperture for this 
window under the terms that Charlemagne was meaningful to them: that 
is, as the donor of the Sancta Camisia. To this end, they compiled scenes 
of Charlemagne’s acquisition of the relics and his most recognizable deeds 
in luminous testimony to the ancient lineage of the relic. Its enviable 
pedigree is thus performed perpetually, a monumental counterpart to the 
spirit of community identity and self-promotion that inspired the con¬ 
temporaneous Miracles of Notre Dame. 

There is yet another way in which the Charlemagne window 
functions within the cathedral setting, and that is as a reminder of the 
relic of the Sancta Camisia. Only on very rare occasions did medieval 
pilgrims have occasion to view the relics of a given site.'^^ The fragmentary 
survival and minute scale of most saintly remains required considerable 
imaginative projection on the part of the beholder, who would “see” a 
relic through the intermediary of its encasing reliquary,*^* and often in a 
fleeting and ephemeral context such as a feast-day procession. The 
reliquary of the Sancta Camisia was more accessible than most, because 
in the thirteenth century the “Sainte Chasse” was placed within its 
reliquary on a special tribune near and above the main altar within the 
choir screen, in an area largely reserved for the clergy. In an account 
of 1210, Philip Augustus is described as “passing devoutly and with 
humility beneath the reliquary of the Sancta Camisia,” but this cannot 
have been a privilege extended to many laity.As Claudine Lautier 
points out, it was the monumental art, including sculpture, wall 
paintings, textiles, and most especially stained glass that affirmed the 
presence of the relics a church possessed.*®® Further, pointing out that 
the celebration of the Divine Office began shortly after midnight, and 
thus that the liturgical readings would precede the physical revelation 
of the events in glass, Caviness observed, “Narratives in windows 
cannot operate like illustrations to the readings of the life of the saint.”*®* 
Thus the commemorative role of many stained glass windows is both 
less concrete than commonly supposed in that they seldom provided the 
immediate visual reinforcement for liturgical readings, and yet more 
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Specific because they instantiate the sacred but largely remote relics of 
church treasuries and restricted access. 

In this regard, it is interesting to observe how each section of the 
window returns to the form of the Sancta Camisia or to the intercessory 
role of relics. In the lowest central scene of the furriers (panel #1; 
figure 6.2), a cloth not unlike the sacred garment is held up for 
viewing. Continuing on the central axis is the scene of Charlemagne 
offering forth relics in the form of a crown-shaped reliquary before an 
altar (panel #7; figure 6.6). The importance of Roland breaking his 
sword Durendal (panel #19; figure 6.11) with the relics embedded in its 
handle has already been alluded to. Whether the Mass of Saint Gilles 
occurred at the window apex (panel #22; figure 6.15) or below (at 
panel #16), the scroll produced from heaven that grants pardon to 
Charlemagne by naming his sin invokes the medieval beholder’s 
experience of relics. The scroll itself recalls the small hand lettered 
scraps of parchment that named and authenticated medieval relics. 
Like a relic, the scroll serves as a tangible link between the heavenly and 
mortal realms. As one follows the scenes up the window, the references 
to relics become increasingly oblique: from a garment in the lowest 
panel near the viewer, to a crown reliquary presented by Charlemagne, 
to Roland’s sword hilt that served as a reliquary, to, in the current 
sequence, the relic-like scroll that compares to the authenticating scraps 
of parchment in medieval reliquaries.*®^ 

This reading of the window raises an important point regarding 
the upper portions of the window: it would seem at first to be primarily 
the lowest third of the window (figure 6.4), where Charlemagne is 
shown taking possession of relics from the Holy Land, that informed 
the conception of the window. Yet, besides the references to relics that 
we have traced throughout the entire window, the importance of the 
upper scenes cannot be discounted. The scenes involving Roland unde¬ 
niably contribute to the whole in making Charlemagne memorable and 
connective to stories and performances familiar to the beholder.*®’* 
Crucial in this regard are studies that emphasize how the medieval 
church in this period used art as part of its outreach to vernacular 
culture. Kemp stresses a new “communicability” in the way Gothic 
window subjects engage the beholder as visual narrative,*®® while 
Caviness’s complementary observations refer to Gothic window 
subjects “as a Bible transformed into popular romance, more vividly 
reflecting contemporary sociological structures than esoteric spiritual 
truths.”*®® These analyses would have us understand that the pictorial 
techniques and entertainment value of the windows are vital to their 
iconological function.*®*' 
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Although the Charlemagne window is exceptional in many respects, 
there is a window found in many Gothic glazing programs that resemhles 
aspects of its conception and structure, and that is the Tree of Jesse. The 
imagery has become so familiar that one can forget how cerebral it is. 
Above all, the meaning of the Tree of Jesse is based on the genealogical 
understanding that links Jesus to the kings and prophets of the Hebrew 
Bible.*®** As Michael Camille noted, it is an image that “presupposes a 
scriptural order and [literate] mentality.”*®® Its representation never 
could have served the lay visitor without assistance, for no one hearing 
Isaiah 11:1 for the first time, which describes a flowering rod rising out 
of the root of Jesse, would picture the figural genealogical schema that 
has become the canonical Gothic stained glass representation. Similar to 
the Charlemagne window, the Tree of Jesse telescopes disparate figures 
and events symbolically to underscore a particular conception of events. 
Yet as is also the case for the Charlemagne window, there is no single 
text that dictates the form of the window. For the average lay viewer to 
comprehend such a window, guidance through the liturgy and related 
ceremonies would be essential. 

One can gain a clear picture of an activated medieval devotional 
environment through the Introit tropes sung at the celebration of the 
mass at Chartres Cathedral preserved in a thirteenth-century gradual. As 
Margot Fassler has demonstrated, these tropes, which celebrate the arrival 
of the bishop and compare that advent to Christ’s, involve themes key to 
the apprehension of the Tree of Jesse imagery such as the comparison of 
liturgical events to scriptural ones, and the juxtaposition of those who 
knew that Christ would come yet could not see him and those faithful 
who did see and recognize him.**® For the Charlemagne window, the 
extant para-liturgical materials, namely the practices of gift-giving and 
touching the shrine as one went off to battle, and the events relayed in 
the Latin Miracles of Notre-Dame and Old French verses, are suggestive of 
the ways the rich history contained in the window could be taught and 
enacted within the community.*** Certainly, the recounting of the relic’s 
survival from the devastating fire of 1194, described in both Miracles texts, 
is one way the window’s underlying meanings could be activated for 
beholders.**^ 

The Charlemagne window is not a saint’s window, nor is it primarily 
donor-driven, literary, or political, though its original conception might 
have been enhanced by any of these associations. The window is a 
genealogy of the chief relic of the Sancta Camisia of Chartres Cathedral, a 
product of the same generation of canons that produced the Miracles of 
Notre Dame. The Charlemagne window takes its place among those 
dedicated to foundational figures in the choir, because it communicates 
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the antiquity of its lineage through the relic Charlemagne bestowed on it. 
In offering a history of that gift, as Pintard astutely recognized, the 
Charlemagne window memorably proclaims Chartres Cathedral’s special 
claim to grace. 
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CHAPTER 7 


CHARLEMAGNE AS CRUSADER? MEMORY, 
PROPAGANDA, AND THE MANY USES 
OF CHARLEMAGNE’S LEGENDARY 
EXPEDITION TO SPAIN 


Jace Stuckey 


S everal twelfth-century sources embody an idealized image of chivalry, 
pilgrimage, kingship, and crusading to establish historical precedents 
for those ideas. Many of these types of texts depict Charlemagne as the 
idealized military leader of Christianity—greatest of Christian warriors 
and defender of Christendom.^ What I propose to do in this chapter is to 
look at how Charlemagne’s perceived connection to Jerusalem and his 
Spanish campaigns were used to transform his legend into the image of a 
crusader. This phenomenon is perhaps most dramatically illustrated in 
Ekkehard of Aura, who reported a story that circulated around the time 
of the First Crusade, in which Charlemagne actually rose from the dead 
to lead the campaign to the Holy Land.^ Miraculous stories concerning 
Charlemagne’s deeds from beyond the grave were not new. In the early 
eleventh century, Otto III had Charlemagne’s tomb at Aachen opened, 
and the Italian count Otto of Lomello later reported that Charlemagne 
was found sitting on his throne, crowned, scepter in hand, while his hair 
and fingernails continued to grow.^ However, when war became, as 
Colin Morris describes it, “a virtue,” it was not long before the twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century legendary deeds of Charlemagne became an 
exemplar of that virtue.'* 

The representation of Charlemagne as defender of the church and 
proto-crusader actually predates the launching of the crusades to the 
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East and the epic literary tradition of the twelfth century. One of the 
earliest instances is that of a source written ca. 968 by the Benedictine 
monk, Benedict of St. Andrew on Monte Soratte (outside Rome), which 
recounts a trip Charlemagne took to the Holy Land. There, he engaged 
in diplomatic relations with Muslim leaders and guaranteed “protective 
rights in Palestine” for Christian pilgrims.® Charlemagne travels to the 
Holy Land with an army, but he is able to accomplish his goals without 
a fight.® 

A second somewhat different story is recorded in the Descriptio qualiter 
Karolus Magnus, dated between 1080 and 1095, which tells another version 
of Charlemagne’s trip to the East.^ This voyage is not a peaceful diplo¬ 
matic campaign, but it is rather a battle for control of the Holy Land that 
mirrors more closely the crusading tenor of the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries. According to the Descriptio qualiter, Muslim invaders 
attacked the emperor of Constantinople and patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
then ask for Charlemagne’s help in driving off the invaders. Charlemagne 
travels to the region to lift the siege and rescue his Christian brothers 
from the Muslim onslaught. In the Descriptio qualiter, Charlemagne is 
depicted as both a pilgrim and the defender of Christendom. Successful 
in his attempt to drive off the heathen armies, Charlemagne refuses the 
worldly gifts offered to him but eventually (reluctantly) requests that he 
be able to take some of the relics of the Passion back home to Aachen. 
The Byzantine emperor indeed gives Charles several relics, including 
thorns from the crown of thorns, a nail from the Cross, the Holy Shroud, 
one of St. Simeon’s arms, the clothes of the Christ-child, and a portion of 
the True Cross.® Most of these eventually end up at Saint-Denis thanks 
to Charles the Bald, explaining one of the primary goals of the Descriptio 
qualiter, the authentication of certain relics that the abbey possessed.® The 
text creates a link among the relics at Saint-Denis, the Capetian monarchy, 
and Holy Land by way of Charlemagne’s pilgrimage.'® But the narrative 
also does something else. In addition, by way of a militant expedition to the 
Holy Land, this text linked Charlemagne to the crusading ideal." 

Rosamond McKitterick has argued in her History and Memory 
in the Carolingian World that the dissemination of history was used by 
Carolingian elites to shape a shared memory, as well as to construct a 
shared present.*^ A similar phenomenon took place during the Crusades, 
with various writers making a concerted effort to construct a memory 
about Charlemagne and his alleged crusading activity. By the time of 
the First Crusade, Charlemagne already had a reputation for military 
prowess and for protecting Christendom from encroaching enemies. In 
the twelfth century—primarily the first half—this process was accel¬ 
erated by the dissemination of vernacular literature. By the middle of 
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that century, an image of the First Crusade had heen established and the 
legend of Charlemagne was a part of that history.*^ 

Allusions to Charlemagne in First Crusade sources are found in the 
anonymous Gesta Francorum, Robert the Monk’s Historia HierosoUmitana, 
Ralph of Caen’s Gesta Tancredi, William of Tyre’s Chronicon, and the 
aforementioned work ofEkkehard of Aura. Although Charlemagne only 
appears intermittently in these crusade sources, he does appear consis¬ 
tently, and in a manner that is indicative of a pattern concerning his 
memory and representation during the era. Charlemagne was envisaged 
as the “prototypical” crusader, propagated as the model and progenitor for 
a “new” generation of crusaders. By combining material from Einhard’s 
biography, the Annates regni Francorum, other subsequent chronicles, and 
the epic tradition twelfth-century authors were able to create a memory 
of Charlemagne as not just a former king and emperor, but one with 
a well-established connection to militant activities in the Holy Land.*'^ 
However, Charlemagne’s imagined crusading efforts were not limited to 
campaigns in the Holy Land. In fact many, if not most, twelfth-century 
sources deal with Charlemagne’s exploits in Spain. 

There has been considerable debate among crusade historians as to the 
exact nature of the military campaigns outside the Holy Land and 
particularly in Spain.*® Wars against Muslims in Spain had been common 
since the eighth century but the Spanish Reconquista has not typically 
been placed in the same category as crusades to the Holy Land.*® Although 
campaigns in Spain did involve ecclesiastical sanctions, had an interna¬ 
tional flavor, and those who participated were granted remission of sins, 
scholars have nonetheless argued that they may not have been “crusades” 
because the “reconquest lacked the distinctive crusading indulgence, the 
wearing of the cross, and the intention of delivering the Holy Land.”*^ But 
recent scholarship has shown that, after the initial crusades to the East, the 
Spanish Reconquista began to conform to the ideology of the crusade or in 
the very least, it became a substitute for a Crusade to the Holy Land.** In 
fact, during the twelfth century, some crusading armies were split with 
“one part of the army [bound] for the eastern regions [that is, the Holy 
Land], another for Spain, and a third against the Slavs.”*^ As a result, 
members of these campaigns enjoyed many of the same privileges and 
indulgences as campaigns exclusively destined for the Holy Land. 

The literary sources depicting Charlemagne’s military exploits make 
up a significant portion of the twelfth-century epic tradition.^® This is 
an important image and theme, since many of the literary works were 
written either during the preparation for, or immediately in response to 
some of the major campaigns of the twelfth century. The authors, who 
were familiar with crusading, couched Charlemagne’s legendary deeds 
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in terms that were immediately familiar—that of the present situations in 
Spain and the Holy Land. 

Three examples of this phenomenon represent the breadth and depth 
of Charlemagne’s imagined crusades—the Oxford Chanson de Roland, 
the so-called Pseudo-Turpin, and Konrad’s Rolandslied. All are essentially 
concerned with the same subject—Charlemagne’s legendary military 
campaigns in Spain—but there are notable differences. First, there are 
differences in production, in time and place, as well as in language of 
composition. However, the differences in the sources give us an indication 
of how the literary tradition of Charlemagne was shaped by the experience 
of crusading. The story of Roland and Charlemagne’s Spanish campaign 
moves from a vague reflection of crusading in the early twelfth century 
to an explicit manifestation of crusade rhetoric and ideology by the latter 
part of the same century. 

Many vernacular epics in the early to mid-twelfth-century were 
loosely based on historical traditions, and they often mirrored the crusades 
directly. The most famous example is the Old French Oxford Chanson 
de Roland the tradition of which many scholars have dated to the early 
twelfth century.^^ The Roland poet depicts battles between Christians 
and Muslims and presents Charlemagne as a king, fierce warrior, and 
defender of Christendom. In some ways, epics are arguably as important 
as other historical sources for modern scholars since before the fourteenth 
century, they were viewed not as literature or fiction, but as history. 
On the basis of a campaign Charlemagne launched in 778, the poet of the 
Oxford Roland turns that campaign into a tale of treachery, tragedy, and 
revenge. The opening stanza of the poem gives a clear picture of the main 
theme. The poet writes. 


Charles the king, our great emperor 
Has been in Spain for seven long years. 

And conquered that proud land as far as the sea. 
There is no castle which can resist him, 

No wall or city to be destroyed. 

Except for Saragossa, which stands upon a mountain. 
It is held by King Marsile, who does not love God; 
He serves Muhammad and calls upon Apollo. 

He cannot prevent disaster from overtaking him.^^ 


Charlemagne’s stature as a military conqueror and the impending conflict 
between the Christians and Muslims are central. In the Oxford Roland, 
there may not be any explicit references to crusade but the language, 
symbolism, and motifs certainly seem to indicate that the author was 
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informed about the crusading ideology and culture of the period. Michael 
Routledge argues that, “it seems plausible that the poet [of Roland] was 
aware that his account would have a special appeal as propaganda.”^'* In 
addition, perhaps the most important consideration is the audience. 
Routledge argues, “from the point of view of the audience—for we must 
not forget that these songs were written to be performed—[these songs] 
presented, in a palatable way exclusive to their milieu, the doctrine, 
information, and propaganda that was otherwise delivered by preachers, 
or diffused by clerks.”^® Roland is just the first of a long list of chansons 
de geste that celebrate the heroic deeds of Charlemagne and glorify 
crusading. For example, near the beginning o(Roland, there is an episode 
that is somewhat reminiscent of the contemporary description ofjerusalem 
after its conquest in 1099 and the subsequent massacre of unbelievers. 
The author of Roland writes. 

The emperor is happy and joyful 

He has taken Cordoba and shattered its walls. 

And demolished its towers with his catapults; 

His knights have captured great booty. 

Gold, silver, and costly arms. 

No pagan was left within the city 
Who was not slain or made a Christian. 

An array of other poems and Latin stories would carry the central theme 
of Roland and emphasize Charlemagne’s crusading and military exploits. 

By the mid-twelfth century, Charles became a broad exemplar for 
crusading in both Spain and the Holy Land, as further military exploits in 
Spain were grafted into the story of Roland in the so-called Latin Pseudo- 
Turpin {Historia Karoli Magni et Rotholandi). This text deals with a series of 
wars, at the end of which Charlemagne had conquered the whole ofSpain. 
Although referred to as a chronicle, the text is written as a letter from the 
archbishop of Reims (a contemporary of Charlemagne) to Leoprand, the 
dean of Aachen. Of course, it is actually an invention of an imaginative 
twelfth-century churchman who must have been intimately familiar with 
chansons de geste and in particular with the Oxford RolandT^ 

It has been suggested that the Pseudo-Turpin was used to encourage 
pilgrimage to Compostella and to aid recruitment for the Reconquista. 
This is unsurprising, given that most scholars date the original text to 
between 1140 and 1165, thus placing the text squarely in the framework 
of the twelfth-century reception of Charlemagne’s legendary deeds and 
squarely at the height of twelfth-century crusading fervor. For instance, 
in 1147, as he was calling the Second Crusade, Pope Eugenius III gave 
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permission to Emperor Alfonso VII of Leon-Asturias to a lead crusade 
against the Muslims in Spain.In all probability, the Pseudo-Turpin 
postdates this event and should thus be read as part of the ongoing crusade 
effort in Spain. The representation of Charlemagne in the Pseudo-Turpin 
reflects this. It is an extension of the picture presented in the Oxford 
Roland, with Charlemagne cast as the perfection of Christian kingship 
and imperial authority. If any thing, the crusading image is arguably more 
explicit here. Robert Morrissey goes so far as to describe this work as 
“the account that represents Charlemagne as the model of the crusading 
king, an image that was later adopted for expeditions to the Holy Land.” 
It seems to be, in no uncertain terms, a “work of propaganda” aimed at 
an audience familiar with crusading.^*^ 

The Pseudo-Turpin tells the story of Charlemagne’s liberation of 
Compostella and his eventual conquest of all of Spain. Charlemagne 
remains the powerful king who confidently leads his armies into battle 
against the enemies of Christendom and, similar to that found in the Roland, 
the Pseudo-Turpin depicts Charlemagne as having a favored relationship with 
God. This relationship is readily apparent near the beginning of the story 
when Saint Janies appears before Charlemagne and says, “Wherefore, I 
[James] want to notify you [Charles] that the Lord made you powerful 
above all earthly kings, so he has chosen you among all princes to prepare 
through me the path of faith and to liberate my land from the hands of 
Saracens.”^® In the Pseudo-Turpin, Charlemagne is the most capable and 
most favored by God. The crusade rhetoric of the twelfth-century 
contained many of the same ideas and much of the same imagery. The 
crusaders were the new “chosen people” who were called upon by God to 
liberate the Holy Land.®^ In the Pseudo-Turpin, Spain becomes a new “Holy 
Land” and Compostella a New Jerusalem. 

A second theme that becomes central to Turpin’s version of 
Charlemagne’s Spanish campaign—and something notably absent from 
the Oxford Roland —is the specific goal ofliberating Christian lands. The 
preoccupation ofliberating Christian territories from the yoke of Muslim 
rule remained central to crusade ideology and propaganda in both the 
Holy Land and Spain. For the Holy Land, this is evident as early as the 
First Crusade as seen in the various versions of Pope Urban’s speech at 
Clermont.®^ In Spain, ideas about reconquest actually appear as early as 
the ninth century with sources like the Chronicle ofAlphonso III?^ Whereas 
a view more contemporary with the crusades can be found in the sources 
from the reign of Sancho 1 Ramirez King of Aragon and Navarre 
who argued that the liberation of the Christian lands in Spain was done 
in honor and service to Christ.®'^ In the Pseudo-Turpin, this process of 
“liberation” was an ongoing concern for Christian leaders in Spain, and 
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Charlemagne is presented as being in line with the successes of previous 
kings. However, Charlemagne’s exploits are much more spectacular. 
After discussing the various cities that have been conquered, the author 
talks about what previous kings of the Franks had done in the region and 
then compare them to Charlemagne’s successes, which surpass those of all 
previous kings in his conquests and achievements. Turpin writes, “many 
ancient kings and princes were able to expel the Saracens from Spain. 
Clovis, the first Christian King of the Franks, and Lothar, Dagobert, 
Pepin, and Charles Martel conquered Spain, but abandoned part of it. But 
Charlemagne was able, in time, to subjugate all of Spain.’’^^ 

Perhaps more representative of the crusading mentality than either the 
Old French Oxford Roland or Latin Pseudo-Turpin is the German rework¬ 
ing of the Roland story by a German priest named Konrad. The Rolandslied 
is the first major treatment of the crusade in medieval German literature 
and although there are a number of parallels with the Old French ver¬ 
sion, there are a number of striking differences as well.^^ The text dates to 
c. 1170 and its author, Pfaffe Konrad, names himself in the work.^^ 

Nearly twice as long as the Oxford Roland, the German Rolandslied 
retains the Oxford text’s basic narrative but enhances some of the themes. 
It is difficult not to conclude that the crusades had a tremendous effect 
on the work. At one point Charlemagne’s character says of the Saracen 
enemy, “I’ll lead such as Crusade that they will regret ever having been 
born. They shall all perish shamefully.’’^** This type of rhetoric pervades 
the entire text, leading one scholar to suggest that, “no other medieval 
work portrays so vividly the religious zeal, indeed one might call the 
religious fanaticism that prevailed in many quarters after the Second 
Crusade.’’^® In fact, Horst Richter has argued that the Rolandslied is 
“imbued with an intense religious and crusading spirit [that is] for¬ 
eign to the Chanson de Roland.” The crusade rhetoric and imagery were 
additions by Konrad, who re-interpreted the Roland story in the light of 
his context, the late twelfth century.'*® There are enough direct parallels 
between the two versions to conclude that Konrad viewed the French 
version in such a way, despite Konrad’s insistence that, in using a French 
version of the story, “he had added nothing and [took] nothing away— 
than with regard to his interpretation of events.’”** Of course, Konrad did 
add a great deal to the story, and his additions are quite telling on how 
the crusades affected its evolution. 

The importance of crusading to the text’s formation is substantiated 
by the text itself. The actions of Charlemagne, Roland, and Turpin are 
consistent with other crusade epics and other various forms of crusade 
propaganda. For example, the crusading song Chevalier, Mult Es Guariz 
(“Knights, Much is Promised”) written for the Second Crusade was 
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intended to encourage knights to join Louis VII’s campaign, while the 
Chanson D’Aspremont, written in southern Italy just before the Third Crusade, 
explicitly characterizes Charlemagne’s knights as proto-crusaders.'^^ In 
addition, the emphases on indulgence and martyrdom in the Rolandslied 
draw strong parallels to crusade bulls, such as in Quantum praedecessores 
issued by Pope Eugenius III in 1146 and the Audita tromendi given by 
Gregory VIII in 1187.'*^ For example, Konrad emphasizes the concept of 
martyrdom with increasing frequency throughout the text. In one 
instance, Turpin makes this clear when he tells the Franks before a battle 
that “if you die, you will be martyrs and secure a place in paradise.”'*'* On 
another occasion, after a great battle in which many Christian warriors 
are lost, Konrad writes that “four hundred and ten Christians died and 
were received with angels’ song in the holy place where those of God’s 
children go who suffer martyrdom for His sake. Having served their Lord 
well, they were now rewarded with great honor.”'*® There is a rather clear 
parallel here between Konrad’s emphasis on martyrdom and various 
crusade sources that also emphasize martyrdom and indulgence. The 
knights in Charlemagne’s army are encouraged to strive for great deeds 
on the battlefield, with the understanding that the army’s faith and efforts 
will be rewarded by God in the end. This helps to explain the anxious 
attitudes of the Christian knights in the poem who can hardly wait to 
fight against God’s enemies on the field of battle. Their death in battle 
fighting for God should not only be mourned, but also celebrated 
since they achieved a martyr’s death. In the Rolandslied, as opposed to 
the Oxford Roland, Charlemagne is even admonished by an angel for 
grieving too much over his dead knights. Instead, he is told to rejoice at 
their martyrdom.'*® 

In Konrad’s version of the Roland story, there are several speeches 
and exhortations that are strikingly similar to language used in crusade 
sermons. For example, Konrad uses the German translation of the Latin 
miles Christi to refer to Charlemagne and Roland, calling them gotes helden 
and gotes degene.'*^ The heroes Charlemagne, Roland, and the rest of the 
twelve peers mark themselves with the sign of the cross just as crusaders 
had done. But Konrad’s warriors of God are also presented as the militia 
spiritualis, the ideal combination of monk and warrior and an ideal not 
present in texts such as the Oxford Roland. The idea of the militia spiritualis 
was heavily influenced by the writings of Bernard of Clairvaux and the 
military religious orders that developed after the First Crusade.'*** Konrad 
describes some of their virtues as follows: “They show unanimity, heart¬ 
felt desire to be with God, discipline and chastity, purity and obedience, 
patience and love, and a burning desire for God’s sweetness.”'*'* These 
elements are particularly prevalent in the representation of Charlemagne, 
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who is given a “saint-like” status. This should not be surprising since it 
was just approximately five years earlier in 1165, that he had been can¬ 
onized by the antipope Pascal III at the behest of the German Emperor, 
Frederick I Barbarossa. Even though the representation of Charlemagne 
in Germany did not enjoy the same lofty status as it did in the French lands 
or for as long a period, the mid-twelfth-century to the fourteenth-century 
was a time when his figure reached its most prominent representation.®® 
The Rolandslied is probably the best example of the idealized portrait of 
the crusading Charlemagne in all of medieval German literature.®* 

There is one last factor concerning the Rolandslied and Crusades that 
should be considered. Konrad not only names himself in the work but 
also names his reasons for producing the work. In the epilogue, Konrad 
names “Herzog Hainrich and the noble duchess, child of a mighty king” 
as his patrons. Numerous scholars have concluded that these are Henry 
the Lion, Duke of Saxony and Bavaria and his second wife Mathilda, 
daughter of Henry II of England.®^ Thus, Jeffrey Ashcroft and others 
have argued that the tone of the story reflects Henry the Lion’s desire to 
lead a Northern Crusade. This campaign, along with others outside the 
Holy Land, is rarely given the same amount of attention as the major 
crusades to the East. However, during Henry’s time, between the Second 
and Third Crusades, Saxony represented an area that had significant 
numbers of crusade participants in this endeavor.®® Henry, like many 
nobles and monarchs of the twelfth-century often emphasized his own 
personal familial connection to the Frankish emperor (as grandson of 
Lothar II, himself the great-grandson of Charlemagne).®’* In addition, 
Henry conquered and converted new lands to Christianity just as 
Charlemagne does in the Rolandslied.^^ 

There is very little about the Rolandslied that is not representative of 
twelfth-century crusader ideology and very little in the text to mark the 
representation of Charlemagne as anything other than the ideal crusader. 
J. W. Thomas noted, “Karl is the ideal ruler and crusader. Seeking neither 
wealth nor fame, he wants only to be an agent in carrying out the divine 
will; his strength conies form God.”®® This is apparent throughout as 
Konrad continually emphasizes Charlemagne as the “defender ofRonie” 
and defender of orphans and widows.®^ In addition, Ashcroft has argued 
that since the poem appeared after 1147, it reflects the popular German 
conception of a link between imperial holy war and crusading.®** He fur¬ 
ther argues that the Rolandslied “testifies to a distinctly German reception 
and adaptation of crusading ideas between 1147 and 1170 and to the 
endorsement and promotion of the Wendish campaigns as a “Northern 
Crusade” by the Church both centrally and in Saxony itself.”®® Using this 
rhetoric that surrounded the Northern Crusade, Konrad has transformed 
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Charlemagne’s Spanish campaign into something more familiar to himself 
and to his audience. 

Twelfth-century sources, particularly in the epic tradition, were 
imbued with crusading iniagery.“ Indulgence and religious justification 
for war are major components of the stories and essential parts of the cre¬ 
ation of Charlemagne’s image and character. He epitomized the ethos of 
the twelfth- and thirteenth-century crusades. Marcus Bull argued that, 
“the reasons why arms-bearers from certain parts of south-western France 
(and very possibly from elsewhere) went on the First Crusade can be traced 
in patterns of behavior and sets of ideas which were principally molded 
by contacts with professed religion.’’*’^ This is reflected in the chivalric 
and crusading literature that became commonplace in the twelfth- and 
thirteenth-centuries. 

It is no surprise therefore that Charlemagne’s characteristics conform 
to the chivalric expectations of a twelfth-century audience. During the 
twelfth century, Bernard of Clairvaux helped combine the ideas of knight¬ 
hood and monasticism in his De laude novae militia.^^ It is also that period that 
Maurice Keen argued, “the crusader became virtually the exclusive type 
of true chivalry, and the crusader at that who was fired by single-minded 
religious zeal.’’^^ Charlemagne’s representation served as the ideal model 
for the crusaders and therefore was fodder for crusade propagandists. Keen 
further argues that the “interweaving of Christian with heroic and secular 
motifs becomes characteristic of the treatment of the crusade in chivalrous 
narrative and poetry.’’^'* If so, then the image of Charlemagne is an impor¬ 
tant key in understanding this process. He is, at once, the secular monarch 
who embodies the very perfection of knightly abilities and the Christian 
pilgrim who fights for and defends the church. And as Keen contends, 

one reason why the stories of Charlemagne and his peers made such a 
powerful impact upon the knighthood of the twelfth and succeeding 
centuries was because it was so easy for the men to relate the preoccupa¬ 
tions of the Carolingian world and the events of Charles’s career, as they 
came to know them, to preoccupations and events of their own time, 
especially perhaps, to their crusading preoccupations.*"^ 

And crusading dominated twelfth-century society. Beyond the three 
major campaigns to the Holy Land, there were numerous other smaller 
expeditions. Between 1101 and 1186, there were nearly twenty appeals 
for major campaigns, just to the East.** With Crusaders coming and 
going and popes calling for new campaigns regularly, crusading became 
a cultural fixture in the West. In addition, the ever-present campaigns 
in Spain acted as a constant reminder of continued Christian-Muslim 
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conflict. As a result, it should not be entirely surprising that the Roland 
story was considerably transformed as crusading became more common¬ 
place and widespread. 

However, many of the twelfth-century sources seem to be more than 
just a celebration of chivalry, knighthood, and heroism. Considering the 
prevalence of the crusades at the time and places the stories were composed, 
it is possible that they may have been intended to inspire others to join these 
expeditions. At the time of the First Crusade, the propaganda effort took 
many forms. Generally, the job of promoting and preaching the crusade fell 
to the papacy, with the lesser clergy repeating speeches and instructions 
from the Pope.**’ Churchmen preached the idea, and the laity responded 
by leading armies into harm’s way. After the First Crusade, virtually all 
crusades were proclaimed by papal bull. Nevertheless, the popular image of 
the crusades and knights who led them grew beyond the confines of papal 
proclamations. Crusading blossomed in the popular imagination at many 
levels of society.*** This popular view is largely represented in religious 
terms but by no means restricted to papal sermons. Popes and clergymen 
did travel around Europe preaching and recruiting for the Crusade but so 
too did Bohemond of Taranto, one of the heroes of the First Crusade, who 
campaigned in France for a new crusade shortly after the first (ca. 1106).® 

There were at least eleven crusading songs that were produced for the 
Second Crusade, and many chansons degeste were produced about this time. 
It is no coincidence that these stories have the crusades or crusading as a 
major theme and subsequently have Charlemagne as the main character. 
These poems reflect a great deal about the values, experiences, and expec¬ 
tations of society. In addition, they reflect an ongoing preoccupation with 
crusading and with the presence of an (at least) perceived threat that the 
forces of Islam represented in Spain and the Holy Land. For example, as 
mentioned before, the Chanson d’Aspremont written in the late twelfth 
century and actually sung in the streets ofMessina in 1190 before an army 
of crusaders, has been described as “an epic poem in which the most 
glorious image of a crusading Charlemagne [fights] for the defense of 
Christendom.”^® But this idea was present earlier. This is clear at the end 
of the Oxford Roland, when Charlemagne, just after winning a decisive 
battle against the Saracens and avenging the death of his nephew, is called 
away to another campaign. As Charlemagne begins to sleep, 

St. Gabriel comes, God’s courier, to his side [and says] 

“Up, Charles! Assemble thy whole imperial army; 

With force and arms to Elbira ride; 

Help King Vivien where he lies, at Imphe, 

His city, besieged by Infidels; The Christians call and cry out for you.”^* 
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The location of Imphe is unknown but the poet’s reference to Eire may 
be a reference to the fortress of Elbira near Granada and thus this laisse 
is perhaps implicitly referring to the continuing nature of the Spanish 
Reconquista. At the very least, the adaptation and interpretation of the 
Roland story throughout the twelfth century illustrates how quickly 
Charlemagne’s military campaigns evolved into crusades. In addition, 
the sources illustrate the extent to which the memory of Charlemagne 
penetrated, and even moved beyond, literature related to crusading. 
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CHAPTER 8 


CHARLEMAGNE AS PILGRIM? REQUESTS FOR 
RELICS IN THE DESCRIPTIO QUALITER AND 
THE VOYAGE OF CHARLEMAGNE 


Anne Latowsky 


T he real Charlemagne never traveled to the East, yet by the tenth 
century the tradition ofhis journey tojerusalem and Constantinople 
had already taken shape.* In the coming centuries, this fictitious addition 
to the biography of the Carolingian king would appear in prose, verse, 
and image, and eventually comprise a major chapter in such official 
Lives of Charlemagne as his 1165 canonization Vita and the Grandes 
Chroniques de France? Two of the most significant versions of the voyage 
east are the Latin prose Descriptio qualiter? a late eleventh-century docu¬ 
ment linked to Saint-Denis, and the late twelfth-century vernacular 
poem, the Voyage de Charlemagne a Jerusalem et a Constantinople (hereafter 
Voyage)? Both of these works are, in essence, translatio narratives that 
recount, albeit quite distinctly, Charlemagne’s acquisition of relics of the 
Passion in the east. The Descriptio qualiter is an ecclesiastical document 
designed to authenticate relics held at Saint-Denis, whereas the Voyage is 
a humorous poetic send-up of the pious pretensions of the Descriptio 
qualiter and the culture that promoted it. 

As Patrick Geary explains, a translatio was an accompanying text that 
gave meaning and conferred legitimacy to objects that could not and did 
not otherwise do so for themselves. When relics were transferred, the 
move meant a new set of associations for the objects themselves, as well as 
for the texts that told their stories. These texts were propagandistic 
and reflected the “values and attitudes espoused by their audiences.”® 
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The Voyage, I argue, adds another step in this process of making and 
conferring meaning, for it stages a revised or mock translatio of the relics 
claimed by Saint-Denis. Rather than legitimating the relationship 
between the relics and the royal abbey, however, the poem ultimately 
devalues this relationship, as well as the Descriptio qualiter itself, by 
creating an unflattering set of associations, between the relics, their 
accompanying documents, and the sociopolitical context in which they 
functioned. 


Parallel Scenes 

Both versions of Charlemagne’s journey to the East center on the meeting 
between emperors when Charlemagne stops in Constantinople on his 
way back from Jerusalem. In the Descriptio qualiter, when Charlemagne 
returns from liberating the Holy City, the Greek emperor insists that the 
Frankish king receive some evidence of God’s mercy. Charlemagne 
reluctantly agrees and then describes, but does not name what he hopes to 
receive. In contrast, the Voyage’s Charles, King of Saint-Denis, arrives in 
Jerusalem, carries out no such liberation, and brashly asks for relics directly 
from the local Patriarch, simply because he wants some. 

Critics have long recognized that the Voyage was inspired by the 
Descriptio qualiter, but the extent and nature of this debt have been left 
largely unexplored. Ronald Walpole, in a rare consideration of both 
works, deemed the Voyage “the violent and independent reaction of 
a popular poet to the Descriptio,” and he branded the document a 
“sanctimonious fraud.’’^ While I do not contest Walpole’s ultimate 
conclusions, my aim here is to bring to light the complex engagement 
on the part of the Voyage poet with the rhetorical construction of 
the Charlemagne of the Descriptio qualiter. Although multiple parallel 
episodes invite consideration, my focus here will be on depictions of 
Charlemagne asking for and then receiving relics of the Passion. The 
comparison of these scenes reveals on the part of the Voyage poet a metic¬ 
ulous dismantling of the discourse of Christian imperial relic exchange 
in the Descriptio qualiter and unveils a richer intertextual relationship than 
has been previously recognized. 


The Descriptio Qualiter 

As the major source for Charlemagne’s acquisition of relics of the 
Passion, the Descriptio qualiter was a highly influential text. The work 
was all the more significant given its frequent placement alongside the 
legendary campaign to liberate the tomb of Saint James, as told in the 
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Pseudo-Turpin7 Beginning in the later twelfth century, this pair of 
fictitious expeditions appeared side-by-side as major chapters in the 
legendary vita of the divinely favored emperor. For instance, a close 
rendition of the Descriptio qualiter figures before the Spanish campaign 
in the documents compiled in support of Charlemagne’s canonization in 
1165.* They also appeared in sequence in an early thirteenth-century 
Capetian context, in the Charlemagne window at Chartres, and then in 
vernacular prose with the compilation in the 1270s of the Qrandes 
Chroniques de France^ 


The Voyage of Charlemagne to Jerusalem and Constantinople 

As mordantly humorous as the Descriptio qualiter is devoutly serious, the 
Voyage has long delighted and frustrated critics.*® This 870-verse poem 
is preserved in a fourteenth-century Anglo-Norman copy of a lost 
manuscript of unknown date and provenance and is generally thought 
to have appeared in the years surrounding the 1165 canonization.** The 
poem has long been considered a commentary on the political and 
ideological program of Saint-Denis and the Capetians, but critics have 
offered divergent assessments of the attitude of the poem and its poet 
toward the royal abbey and its patrons.*^ In his influential study of the 
function of relics in the poem, for example, Eugene Vance raised the 
ideological stakes of the poem significantly by crediting the work with 
deeply undermining the prevailing discourses of theocratic kingship in 
Capetian France.*® 

The Charlemagne of the Voyage is in conflict with two figures in the 
poem, his wife and the emperor of Byzantium, but despite his domestic 
troubles, the real political crisis in the poem is one for Western 
Christendom. Indeed, it is the showdown between the imperial seats of 
east and west that ends in a violent, yet bloodless victory over the Greek 
East, after which the Franks return triumphantly to France, their newly 
acquired, life-saving relics in hand. Yet, like the light cast on Saint-Denis, 
the level of seriousness of this so-called competition has been a matter of 
some dispute. Anne Cobby, who provides a useful summary of the debate, 
concludes that although Charlemagne is victorious over the Byzantine 
emperor, it happens at the expense of his dignity.*'* My own conclusion, 
regarding both of these matters of contention, is that the Voyage is best 
understood when taken as an orchestrated response to the parallel assertion 
of God’s preference for the Charlemagne over the Greek emperor set 
forth in the Descriptio qualiter. By creating a corresponding journey to 
Jerusalem and Constantinople that subverts the message of the Descriptio 
qualiter, the poem ultimately devalues the authenticating function of the 
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document, thereby deriding the institutions that deployed it and the 
communities that espoused it. 


Turmoil in Jerusalem 

The Descriptio qualiter opens with a solemn report of the besieged state of 
Christendom at the time of Charles’s summoning to Rome to be crowned 
Romanus imperator. Jerusalem has been overrun by pagans and the expelled 
Patriarch of the city flees to Constantinople. There, he reports widespread 
suffering among Christians and dishonorable pagan comportment at the 
Holy Sepulcher. The Greek emperor, Constantine, offers no help until 
divine counsel arrives in a dream vision, urging him to call on Charlemagne 
for assistance. The emperor responds by sending letters to Charlemagne, 
one of which describes the vision. In the dream, the emperor had seen 
before his bed a young messenger who reminded him of his request for 
advice concerning the plight of Christians in the Holy Land. The 
messenger had then pointed to an image of Charlemagne in armor and 
indicated him as the man who should aid him. Charlemagne then realizes 
for himself what Constantine has been told in the vision: that in the matter 
of delivering Jerusalem, God prefers the Frankish king.*^ This moment of 
recognition of God’s preference for Charlemagne in the Descriptio qualiter 
is essential to the reading of the Voyage, for it constitutes the basis for the 
highly equivocal crisis of imperial supremacy that plays out in the poem. 


A Matter of Appearances 

Deeply moved, Charlemagne musters a massive army, and the Franks 
swiftly deliver Jerusalem in a liberation that is conveyed by a simple “fugatis 
paganish The narrator then interjects that Charles leaves Jerusalem for 
Constantinople, which holds fragments of the True Cross and monuments 
of the Passion.** This aside provides a vital clue to the relative functions of 
the two cities in the text. Jerusalem, home of the Holy Sepulcher, is second, 
here, to the city that holds the portable monuments of the Passion, objects 
whose transfer constitutes the raison d’etre of the document itself 

After Charlemagne and his entourage arrive in Constantinople, they 
swiftly seek permission to leave. Constantine pleads with Charles to stay 
on, and he agrees to remain three more days. As the Franks prepare to 
depart, the emperor orders a lavish display of animals, colorful cloaks, 
and precious gems and stones.*^ The gifts are, to Constantine’s mind, 
thanks for their deeds and long journey. When Charlemagne hears of the 
offerings though, he fears that such luxury will tempt his army, and turns 
to his trusted men for the appropriate response to the offering. The king 
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is pleased when they conclude that in the name of preserving the 
appearance of their journey, they ought not to accept: 

Indeed he heard from them that it would be in no way proper for him and 
his men to lay hold of a reward for such labor since he had led his men to 
the site of the Passion and resurrection of the Lord for a pious reason; and 
lest before the good news spread to his people, it be made public in a man¬ 
ner deservedly harmful to his reputation—why would they all not say that 
he had acted, not inspired by a longing for justice, but with the zeal of 
avarice deep in his heart. And thus they would all say that he had invaded 
these places and places similar to these for the sake of adding something to 
his own kingdom, or that he did this for the sake of gathering gold and 
silver and other riches, which he lacked.*® 

The concern expressed here that Charlemagne might seek to annex 
Byzantine territory harks back to Einhard’s famous suggestion in his Vita 
Karoli that the Greeks feared Charlemagne’s expansionist intentions when 
he sought treaties with them after his coronation.*'* The Descriptio qualiter 
author carefully refuses any notion of thirst for territory and demonstrates, 
instead, an early crusading-era concern over the perceived motives and 
meaning of western expeditions to the Holy Land. 


Treasures of Constantinople 

Ecclesiastical commentary on crusading practice contains no shortage of 
condemnation of the sins of crusaders, and certainly avarice was a central 
concern.^** In his account of the First Crusade, Guibert ofNogent closely 
paraphrases a still-extant letter that articulates deep concern over the 
potential for sinful motives behind Holy Land expeditions passing 
through Constantinople. In the letter, now seen as a western fabrication 
from before 1095, Emperor Alexius Comnenus makes a plea to Duke 
Robert of Flanders on behalf of the besieged Christian East.^* The Greek 
leader boasts of both innumerable treasures and countless holy relics, 
which he offers in return for military assistance. Rather than conveying 
a straightforward call to arms, however, the letter abounds in apprehen¬ 
sion over the motives of soldiers who might be moved by desire for the 
treasures of the imperial city rather than by piety. Thus, for the Western 
ecclesiastical minds that concocted fantasies of imperial Byzantium in 
distress, Constantinople as a stopover point was a great treasure chest 
where purity of motive would be tested. 

In the Descriptio qualiter, Charles heeds the decision of his men and 
refuses the offerings, a decision that prompts Constantine to reason 
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further with him. The demurral leads to some minor tension between the 
emperors, and Charlemagne has to be begged and nearly threatened to 
accept some token of thanks. The Frankish king finally yields after the 
emperor changes tactics, recasting the gifts not as thanks but as evidence 
of the mercy of God from which they benefited during the expedition: 

Afterwards, a friendly dispute went on between the two emperors for a 
time. Indeed, he [Charles] affirmed that his denial must not be infringed 
upon, and although he [Constantine] was begging him to accept, for the 
love of God, he [Charles] yielded not at all. He [Constantine] warned that 
otherwise, he [Charles] and his men would be destroyed, or, rather, that 
he would not be acting wisely if he hastened to return to his lands without 
any gifts. He [Constantine] especially claimed that it would be fitting 
that he bring back some gift to show to his countrymen, not as reward or 
payment for his efforts, but as attestation of this accomplishment, as 
someone bearing proof {pignus) of the mercy of God.^^ 

When the emperor suggests that Charles should see the offer not as a 
reward, but as evidence or proof of God’s mercy, he uses the term pignus, 
which was also common parlance for relics, as in the title of Guibert of 
Nogent’s 1104 treatise condemning trafficking in relics, De sanctis et eorum 
pigneribus (“On the Saints and Their Relics”).The use of pignus allows 
the author to create a linguistic circumstance in which Constantine does 
not offer relics straight out, but instead plants the idea by encouraging him 
to ask for proof of God’s mercy, misericordie dei pignus. The presence of this 
semantic play is made all the more plausible by the fact that Charlemagne 
will eventually ask for the relics without naming them. 

After agreeing to contemplate the refranied offer, Charlemagne stays 
awake all night and in the morning reveals his conclusions: 

Thereupon Charles the Great described in detail what he was nourishing in 
his heart: “Therefore on account of the punishments of our Lordjesus Christ, 
which on behalf of us sinners, obeying his Father, he endured to suffer to the 
point of death, oh most merciful one, we wish passionately that you may 
accord to however many of our people, who are not able to come to the city 
ofjerusalem to expiate their sins, that they may have in our lands something 
visible, which might faithfully soften their hearts towards the knowledge of 
the lordly Passion and recall them to the benefit of worthy piety.”^® 

Charlemagne presents his wish as if in the form of a riddle: he desires 
something visible, which will make people think of Christ’s passion. 
Here, a humbly reticent Frankish king, in a carefully orchestrated bit of 
circumlocution, avoids uttering the name of the very objects that he hopes 
to obtain. Constantine is pleased to grant his wish, but he cannot do so 
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immediately since nobody knows where Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, had hidden theni.^® This is a variation on the popular legend that 
held that after her own inventio sanctae crucis, Helena had sent the nails of 
the Crucifixion to her son in the eastern capital.^^ Then, in a version of the 
common topos of ignorance of the whereabouts of saintly remains, the 
Greek emperor orders three days of fasting, which yield the desired mirac¬ 
ulous revelation. In this case, the notion that the relics had been buried 
during the reign ofConstantine the Great, emperor ofa united Christendom, 
allows for a typologically significant inventio scene. The Descriptio qualiter 
constructs the unveiling such that the relics pass directly to Charlemagne, 
having never truly been in the custody of the eastern side of a divided 
Christendom. For the Frankish leader, who prostrates himself before the 
relics and confesses his sins, the pilgrimage to the site of Christ’s burial 
culminates not in Jerusalem, but in Constantinople. 

Translatio and the Foundation of the Lendit 

Charles carries home to Aachen in a cowhide pouch: the crown of thorns, 
a nail, a piece of the cross, the shift of the Virgin Mary, the swaddling 
clothes of the infant Christ, and the arm of Saint Simeon.^*^ Upon his 
triumphal return, he proclaims the establishment of the Lendit {Indictum), 
a feast day for the confession of sins in honor of the relics.^* Shortly there¬ 
after, the narrative moves to Charles the Bald’s donation of some of those 
relics to Saint-Denis, and his establishment of the Lendit at the royal 
abbey. Such claims concerning the inauguration of the Lendit are among 
the many useful fictions that populate the Descriptio qualiter, a text that 
sought to legitimate not only the provenance of Saint-Denis’s relics, but 
also the Carolingian origins of the event. The actual Lendit was paired 
with an extremely lucrative fair, one of the largest in Europe, which likely 
emerged in the mid-eleventh century.^® The fair was so successful that 
Louis VI organized a second fair on the plain of Saint-Denis, and in 1124, 
honored Abbot Suger’s request that the proceeds be granted to the monks 
of the royal abbey.®^ There were, therefore, significant material incentives 
for authenticating relics through a document such as the Descriptio qualiter, 
a fact that was clearly not lost on the composer of the Voyage. 

Asking for Relics in the Voyage 

The Voyage also begins with a scene of strife, but here, the conflict is 
domestic, with no lament over the plight of Christians anywhere. Instead, 
a preening Charles, King of Saint-Denis, asks his queen whether she has 
ever seen any man wear a crown as well as he does. She scolds him for his 
excessive pride and then affirms that she does indeed know of such a 
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king. Flustered because his men have overheard this, Charles promises to 
find said king so that they can wear their crowns side-by-side and proper 
judgment can be made. If they find in his favor, he will chop off her head. 
He then publicly proclaims his intention to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Sepulcher, and then to visit a certain king, although he provides no 
rationale for the second part of the journey. In the company of 80,000 
men, Charles sets off, unarmed, and in pilgrim’s garb. 

While the Descriptio qualiter presents a dream vision in which a divine 
messenger announces God’s preference for Charlemagne as liberator of 
Jerusalem, the Voyage poet craftily establishes a new motive for the journey 
east. This time, it is the vain desire to meet a rival king and, even worse, 
Charles shamelessly cloaks the true reason for the trip in a supposedly long¬ 
standing desire to make the most sacred of pilgrimages. In this new iteration 
of Charlemagne’s journey to the East, one that builds conspicuously on the 
existing tradition, the king is transformed from a pious and humble emperor 
into a touchy, proud sovereign who is eager to conquer more cities and 
then brag about it. Moreover, with no liberation of Jerusalem, the very 
justification for the transfer of relics of the Passion from East to West 
disappears, as does any explanation of God’s preference for Charlemagne 
over his eastern counterpart. The absences of both a divinely inspired call 
for help and a swift liberation of Jerusalem each open up significant gaps in 
the framework of the story. By creating these crucial lacunae, the Voyage 
poet is able to reconfigure Charlemagne’s acquisition of relics from the East 
without the sacred premises on which the Descriptio qualiter narrative had 
been built. Once devoid of sacred meaning, the Voyage becomes a version of 
this crucial chapter in the legendary vita of Charlemagne that is instead 
replete with clear subversions of the pious messages of the original. 


Illuminating France 

When Charles arrives in Jerusalem, he marches into a church and sits 
down inadvertently in a chair not occupied since God himself had been 
seated there. He then proceeds to brag to the patriarch ofjerusalem about 
the many kings he has conquered by his sword. As an unexpected reward 
for all of his boasting, and for his bravery in his choice of seats, the patriarch 
gives him a new name. In this unusual homage to the coronation of 800, 
the poet also makes a rather sacrilegious allusion to the iconography of 
the Christ in Majesty.^^ The Patriarch announces, “May you be named 
‘Charles Maines, crowned above all other kings”’ (158). In response to 
this unexpected investiture, Charlemagne insists, “If it pleases you, give 
me some of your holy relics: I shall bring them back to France, which 
I wish to enlighten.In the Descriptio qualiter, Charles only agrees to 
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accept something after much pleading, whereas here Charles announces 
his wishes boldly and names the objects unequivocally. The Charles of 
the Descriptio qualiter promises that in finally accepting some evidence of 
God’s mercy, he is moved not by avarice but by caritas and pietas?'^ By 
contrast, Charles’s intention to enluminer France suggests a desire to 
decorate his domain with luxurious sparkling reliquaries. The same verb 
also evokes the concept of spiritual illumination derived from physical 
objects, the anagogicus mos espoused by the Abbot Suger in his treatises on 
the administration and consecration of the royal abbey.The poet is, 
no doubt, cynically equating the desire to “enluminer” France with the 
fundraising programs of the royal abbey for its embellishment and, in 
particular, the lucrative elevation of relics during the Lendit. The Nail 
and the Crown attracted enormous and often generous crowds, throngs 
that Abbot Suger himself described as so dense that no one could move 
and so tightly packed that women screamed in distress as if caught in a 
winepress.Given the intense concern over the sin of avarice in the 
Descriptio qualiter, the Voyage surely represents an ironic commentary on 
the benefits enjoyed by the abbey through the promotion of its relics. 

If the Charlemagne of the Descriptio qualiter is an exemplum of humility, 
the Voyage's Charles is proportionately lacking in virtue and self-restraint. 
Fde is also literal-minded, wishing, for instance, to actually wear his 
crown next to his rival for visual assessment rather than recognizing the 
crown-wearing question as a metaphor for his rivalry with the East.^^ 
The relics are, for him, mere objects of acquisition, which do not refer 
beyond themselves to the symbolic transfer of imperial supremacy implied 
by the translatio effected in the Descriptio qualiter. What is more, he is 
unconcerned with the perceived motives ofhis journey and simply makes 
demands. This comportment is far more meaningful when read against 
the nuanced, parallel episode in the Descriptio qualiter. The Voyage poet 
clearly delighted in his own intertextual play, but it is likely that an audi¬ 
ence familiar with the Descriptio qualiter was meant to enjoy it as well. 

A Long List of Relics 

The Patriarch promptly grants his visitor’s impertinent request without 
hesitation, even offering him the finest relics on earth: 

The patriarch answers: “You will have plenty: 

For the time being you will have Saint Simon’s arm. 

And I shall send for Saint Lazarus’ head. 

And for some of Saint Stephen’s blood, who was martyred for God.” 

In return Charlemagne extends to him his greetings and his friendship.^** 
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Upon receiving a promise of friendship in return, the Patriarch makes 
an intriguingly equivocal statement: “You acted wisely when you came to 
pay a visit to God: it should bring you good fortune. 1 shall give you relics 
such that there are none better on earth.”^^ The prelate then enumerates 
the relics that he plans to give to Charlemagne in a humorously exagger¬ 
ated list of objects relating to the Passion. He offers a piece of the shroud 
from Jesus’s head when he was laid in the sepulcher, one of the nails that 
went through his foot, the Holy Crown that God wore on his head, the 
chalice that he blessed, the silver bowl inlaid with precious stones, and the 
knife that God used for his meal. And there is more, he promises, sounding 
like a merchant eagerly promoting his finest wares: part of Saint Peter’s 
beard, and some of his hair. Charlemagne offers his friendship once again, 
but this time, at least, he is overjoyed. 

The humor built on repetition and amplification persists as the prelate 
once again proclaims Charles’s good fortune in having come to Jerusalem 
and adds more to the list. The offering of precious relics then goes on to 
include some of Mary’s milk with which she nursed the baby Jesus, and a 
piece of her shift. The patriarch also reminds Charlemagne, on more than 
one occasion, of his good fortune in having come to Jerusalem: 

The patriarch said to him. “You have good fortune 

By my faith it is God who has led you here! 

I shall give you relics that will perform great miracles.’”'® 

The recurring suggestion that Charlemagne has somehow hit the jackpot 
by coming to Jerusalem clearly represents an ironic twist on the divine 
summons and realization of God’s preference for him in the Descriptio 
qualiter. Pilgrimage to the Holy Land was supposed to involve adoration 
of the sites of the life and death of Christ, not an accidental windfall of 
relics and treasure. Furthermore, the emphasis on Jerusalem as the source 
of the relics marks a significant departure from the Descriptio qualiter, one 
that may respond to the promotion in the prose original of Constantinople 
as the best source for the portable monuments of the Passion. The promise 
of relics from the emperor of Byzantium in return for help from the West 
was practically a commonplace by the late twelfth-century. Thus, given 
the careful attention paid in the Voyage to the many pretenses of the 
Descriptio qualiter, its removal of the Byzantine emperor as the source of 
Saint-Denis’s finest relics was a meaningful alteration that both suggested 
mindless pillaging of Jerusalem and highlighted the lack of a sacred 
mission on behalf of Christendom. 

After receiving his haul of relics, Charlemagne performs some 
miracles of healing, after which he orders the construction of an 
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unequaled reliquary built of gold and silver. He and his men remain in 
Jerusalem for four months in great luxury, thanks to Charlemagne’s 
great wealth. This is, of course, the same emperor who ostentatiously 
departed from Saint-Denis, unarmed, as a pilgrim. He did, however, 
remember to order the preparation of seven hundred camels loaded 
down with gold, enough to live on for seven years, until he found his 
rival king. Charlemagne travels to Jerusalem dressed like a pilgrim, and 
without weapons, but his gold-laden camels are the visual analog of 
the very unsacred leg of his journey to Constantinople. In a curious 
passage, the poet then announces that Charlemagne founds a church of 
Saint Mary in Jerusalem that the locals call “La Latine.” In this likely 
evocation of the fair at Saint-Denis, the poet explains that in front of this 
church, people of all nationalities sell their silk cloths, spices, and herbs 
too numerous to name, adding strikingly, “But there is still a God in 
Heaven who will attend to all this!”'*^ The poet’s wagging finger, in a 
warning of divine justice, seems pointed here at traveling merchants, but 
it was Saint-Denis that reaped the benefits of its own international 
marketplace, the Lendit. 

The Charlemagne of the Descriptio qualiter is impatient to leave 
Constantinople, fearing that his men might be drawn in by the lure of 
Constantinople and desperate to avoid any suggestion of greed. When the 
Voyage’s Charlemagne finally goes home, he takes all the treasure he can 
carry from the patriarch, who hands it over on the simple condition that 
he watch out for pagans. This is a far cry from offering protection and 
liberation from pagans to Christians in the East! 


Relics to the Rescue in Constantinople 

After a sumptuous banquet in splendid palace of King Hugo, the Franks 
engage in a drunken boasting match punctuated by playful yet outrageous 
threats toward Hugo and his family. Their host gets word of the boasts, 
and, unwilling to consider any apologetic explanation, promises to kill 
them should they fail to carry out their promises. The Franks prostrate 
themselves before their new relics and a desperate Charlemagne asks 
for help from God. An angel gently chides them for their mockery, but 
guarantees their success in carrying out the boasts (gabs). This divine 
intercession in favor of Charlemagne’s camp brings a strange sort of 
victory over their rival host, and one of questionable value, as Cobby 
asserts, “God and the relics, then, both magnify the Franks and demean 
them. They thus express a fundamental ambivalence in the poet’s use of 
religious preference, for Charles who is humiliated is also shown to be 
God’s protege.’’"*^ 
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The Charlemagne of the Voyage, while never completely condemnable, 
is a bungler who fails to grasp the deep religious and political significance 
of the events that transpire around him. This avatar of Charlemagne, so 
unique in the world of Old French verse, nonetheless manages to complete 
the same transfer of relics as does his pious counterpart. He enjoys God’s 
favor, to the great detriment of the Greek emperor, for no clear reason, 
but he also enjoys God’s preference for him over the Greek emperor in 
the Descriptio qualiter for no clear reason. Indeed, of all of the pieties and 
pretenses that the Voyage resists and subverts, the audacious assertion of 
divine favor was likely the primary source of inspiration for the Voyage 
poet’s mocking pen. In the Descriptio qualiter, Charlemagne undertakes his 
expedition because he believed that it was God’s will and at each juncture, 
he fulfills the role of humble servant of God following a divinely 
orchestrated path. He does not make gaffes like plopping down in God’s 
chair or getting drunk and insulting his host, but he is nonetheless an 
intermediary and even unwitting figure. The Voyage poet demonstrates 
recognition of this aspect of the ecclesiastical Charlemagne by creating 
an absurdly exaggerated portrait of Charlemagne as accidental victor 
without battle over the Christian East. 

In the Voyage, when Charlemagne returns to Saint-Denis, he falls 
down in prayer and then places the Nail and the Crown on the altar. His 
queen then falls at his feet in apology, and he forgives her, no longer 
angry enough to chop off her head. The completion of a transfer of relics, 
especially by a royal figure, was a triumphal event, but here the audience 
is swiftly reminded of Charles’s earlier reprehensible behavior, and of the 
false pretenses under which he undertook the journey. 

The Voyage is certainly no earnest attempt to write a new translatio 
narrative to accompany the relics of the Passion claimed by Saint-Denis. 
Rather, the poet adopts the Descriptio qualiter as the basis for a vernacular work 
that would confer alternate, even subversive meanings upon the abbey’s most 
prized possessions. The Voyage recognizes the intended sociopolitical 
function of its source and shines an unflattering light on the very culture 
that employed this influential text to its political, and more importantly, 
financial advantage. As a humorously updated version of the official 
testament to the transmission of the Nail and the Crown of Thorns to the 
royal abbey, the Voyage is a version of Charlemagne’s journey to the East 
that the monks of Saint-Denis could surely have done without. 
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